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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


*MID stern, four-square surroundings set, 
Held by convention’s iron hand, 
He wore a shining coronet, 
A prince of fiction’s fairyland. 
Charles S. Greene. 








EVENING ON THE RANCH. 


HE sunshine gilds the moss-robed roof 
And glares upon the window panes; 
___. By twos and threes the lazy herd 
Strolls down the winding, dusty lanes. 


The flushed sun sinks; the gold-blurred west 
Shows dimly through the maple boughs; 
mi The stars flame out; within their stalls 

The wearied oxen dream and drowse. 





Like some strange ship with hull on fire 
The crescent moon in vast, wild seas 
Of somber pine slow settles down 
And burns the black tops of the trees. 


A sudden silence, deep, profound, 
Steals through the wan, uncertain light, 
And now one lone frog’s flageolet 
Rings clearly through the falling night. 
Herbert Bashford. 
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Y THE EDITOR 


T IS the simplest thing in 
the world to make a mag- {! 
azine pay, and the method is ! 
no secret. There is without doubt many an ambitious 
journalist on this Coast ready to start a rival to the OVER- 
LAND the moment he is assured ti.at the venture will win him 
fame and money. It may not be good politics for the Sanc- 
tum to lay its heart bare, but a secret is no secret when 
shared by a dozen persons and the Office Boy. The maga- 
zine promoter needs but just money enough to print his first issue; for if he takes 
advantage of the Sanctum’s receipt, money will pour in until he will imagine that 
the windows of heaven have been opened for his benefit. Here it is,— just know 
what the people want to read and give it tothem. Napoleon had no difficulty in 
winning battles. He always saw just where to strike, and he struck with all his 
might. He knew instinctively where his troops would be of the most service, and 
he did not hesitate. He did the right thing at the right time. 

Bind together ten articles, stories, sketches, or poems, each one of which will 
demand the attention of ten thousand people, and you need not worry about your 
printer’s bills. Make a magazine popular, all that is needed is popular literature. 
lf one short story will make an author famous, it stands to reason that one popular 
irticle a month ought to make a magazine sell. 

But the rub comes in deciding what will catch the public eye. Did you ever 
try to make up a list of subjects on which articles could be written that would have 
a fair chance of selling say five hundred copies of a magazine each ? It is lots of 
Tun, 

The Office Boy. ‘* The mail.’’ 

There are seven manuscript stories, one with twelve cents postage due, four 
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manuscript articles, three letters of advice, two kicks, twenty-one postal card re- 
quests for sample copies, seventeen of which are south of the Mason and Dixon line, 
a change of address, seven subscriptions, one discontinuance, eleven manuscript 
poems, and a design in ink for a tail-piece. 

The Reader. ‘‘Here are four sketches, apropos of our talk on salable manu- 
scripts. While I read their titles let the Sanctum decide how many magazines each 
would sell: 

1. ‘An Ascent of Popocatapetl.’’ 2. ‘‘A Journey to California in ’49.’’ 3. 
‘‘ The Intemperance of Temperance.’’ 4. ‘‘ Feathered Songsters of the Pacitic 
Coast.”’ 

The Sanctum. ‘‘ Possibly fifty — to their authors.”’ 

The Reader. ‘‘1 should judge from the first paragraph of each, that all four 
of the manuscripts submitted are well written and interesting reading, and yet the 
unanimous verdict is that if they were published in any one number of the OVER- 
LAND their united selling abilities would be fifty. In other words, our rival who 
expects to make his magazine pay would do well not to choose any one of them.’’ 

The Poet. ‘‘ And yet no doubt they would be more satisfactory to the regular 
magazine reader and subscriber than the special article that will sell ten thousand 
copies to the irregular buyers. Do you remember how weary the public became 
before the War articles were finished in 7he Century? And yet they trebled the 
receipts of that company, and secured the attention of a class of readers that had 
never before cared whether the magazine lived or died.’’ 

The Contributor. ‘‘ There are special articles that nine good judges would 
swear were inspirations and would sell thousands, but they are financial failures 
because of the character of the special audiences interested. There was the twenty 
page special in the April OVERLAND on ‘ The Jew in San Francisco.’ It was written 
by a Jewish rabbi and a Gentile, both of them interesting and accurate writers, and 
was beautifully illustrated. It appealed directly to sixty thousand Jews, all well-to- 
do, in this city and a hundred thousand more in the OVERLAND’S field. A_ big 
edition was printed. It was a dire financial failure although a multitude of papers 
noticed and copied it. Why? Because of the peculiar characteristics of the class 
appealed to. They bought a few copies and passed them around. A .penny saved 
is a penny earned. On the other hand, you will remember that the Artist’s contri- 
bution in the July number on ‘Some San Francisco Illustrators’ was a tremendous 
and unexpected success. It sold out the entire edition, and it only appealed to a few 
dozen artists and their friends, the assessable valuation of whose combined prop- 
erty would not cause a covetous smile to creep over the face of any of the Jews cited 
in the former article. Why, again? Because talent is generous to a fault and 
wealth miserly to a degree. Sol say there is much in choosing an audience. 


HE responsible head of a magazine, unless he be a born editor with the mark on 
his brow, takes the same chances in choosing the matter for each number as 

the general does in ordering an attack, or the gambler in picking out his horse at the 
races. If he can make up his mind as to what is timely and what the public appe- 
tite demands, he is a success even if he cannot conjugate amo or spells bird with a 
u. There are books and books and magazines and magazines, but there is only once 
in a while a book and once in two whiles a magazine that holds the great roving 
restless public eye or touches the indifferent public heart. 
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The Reviewer. ‘1 suggest that instead of offering $10,000 for a prize story, 
we offer $100 to anyone who will simply suggest a subject for a popular article,— 
one for each month. It is easy enough to write, what we want is ideas.’’ 

The Manager. ‘‘ The offer is registered.’’ 

The Parson. ‘1 have a subject to submit that will sell the required ten thou- 
sand copies. ‘Well Known Paintings in San Francisco Saloons, with incidentally a 


» 99 


description of interiors. 

There was meat for thought in the good Parson’s remark. After all, man does 
not live by bread alone, and for one | wish that the magazine was as untrammeled 
as the Parson. No one dictates as to what he shall preach. A few Sundays since 
he took his text from Proverbs, xxvii. 15, ‘‘ A continual dropping in a very rainy 
day and a contentious woman are alike.’’ The sermon lasted for half an hour. Not 
being a woman, | did not take it to myself, but it was strong, clear, and pointed, and 
| watched the face of the handsome sister that | was sure it was aimed at. She is 
worth a million, and | could not but admire the Parson’s hardihood. ‘* What 
perfectly lovely talks !’’ she said as we passed down the aisle together, ‘‘and the 
nicest thing about them is that they are so poetic and allegorical, | just love the dear 
old Parson !”’ 

| looked up into the great rose window through which the sun was struggling 
and thought, ‘‘ Should | take that independence and freedom of expression in the 
‘Etc.’ we should lose every advertiser within thirty days.’’ And yet the Parson, 
who is so popular that he can say the most awful truths without exciting a murmur, 
reviles us for wanting to be popular. The good man does not know it, but it is 
these very tirades in good English that draw a large class of his wealthy pew- 
holders. They like to feel the lash playing about their tough hides. It is a pleas- 
urable stimulant after six days of obsequiousness and fawnings from their peers. 
The Parson cannot lay it on too strong to please them, they even uncover their 
weak points so that he will be sure and see them. They chuckle quietly to them- 
selves as they drop a gold piece on the plate, but wo to the man that points his 


finger. 


F COURSE there are things that are only thought even in the Sanctum, and so 
the Parson, not knowing what was going on inside of his colleagues’ brains, 
continued a little pompously. 

The Parson. ‘I believe, and I think | live up to my beliefs, in complete inde 
pendence of thought, independence of speech and action. If you run special articles 
because you think they will pay and not because you know they are good, you lose 
your independence.”’ 

The Artist. ‘* How about the Sunday odors of benzine that have come in with 
white kid gloves? Does it show an independence of the male members’ olfactory 
nerves or an independence in dress?’’ 

The Parson was more than particular about his dress, he was fashionable ,— 
that is, he would be picked out of a crowd of well dressed men as the best dressed 
one. He does not stand chaffing on the subject gracefully and maintains that he 
knows the difference between the gentleman and the dude. Then he is neat. His 
laundry is of the snowy whiteness of new linen. He will not excuse dirt. ‘‘ Dirt 
is matter out of place,’’ he remarks as he gazes sorrowingly at the Occasional Vis- 
itor’s vest front, for the O. V. is mighty about the girth and insists on wearing a 
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white waistcoat a week. ‘* Madam,’’ said the Parson to his soprano who is not 
noted for spotless cuffs and always asks everybody’s opinion regarding their clean- 
liness, ‘‘if there is any doubt about the subject they are dirty.”’ 

The Parson. ‘1 believe in independence in dress among the Fiji Islanders, 
but i insist on dependence on dress in San Francisco. Good clothes force one to be 
respectable. They are an outward and visible sign, not that their owners will respect 
you and your opinions if you will, but at least treat them with a certain dignity. 
The clergyman who goes about wearing the Occasional Visitor’s vest,’’ (the O. V. 
buttoned up his coat with a motion that seemed to imply that did he not ‘‘ respect 
the cloth,’’—) ‘‘a coat to match, trousers that bag at the knees, and laundry that has 
been trimmed, may be powerful in prayer but soon his influence among his congre- 
gation will become mi/. The country parson that borrowed a five-dollar gold piece of 
his deacon before the service and returned it directly after leaving the pulpit had the 
right idea. A man, no matter how full of the spirit he may be, cannot talk boldly 
and confidently of the rewards of religion with empty pockets any more than he can 
convince his hearers that religion pays when habited in old-fashioned, seedy gar- 
ments. If my congregation is the best dressed one in the city | am proud of the 
fact, and | trust that my example has had something to do with it. In any case, | 
am ready to believe that their good clothes on the Sabbath are in part a compliment 
to me.”’ 

The Parson has a mission on the south side of Market. In it he distributes 
the clothes that his well dressed congregation have deemed too shiny at the elbows 
or too baggy at the knees to meet their pastor’s critical glance. Last Christmas a 
wagon load of such garments went into the homes of the poor from its doors. One 
of the Parson’s vestrymen lost a leg at Appomattox and he disdains to wear a cork 
one. His trousers lack one leg. After the service on the Sunday after Christmas 
an old gray-haired sister arose and announced, ‘‘ My son John is a thousand times 
obliged to yer, sir, fur the clothes, but he says that if the man will send him the 
cloth for the leg he fergot, he will be able ter come ter church next Sunday.’’ Not 
only the cloth but a complete suit was sent the sufferer by the hero of Appomattox, 
and John in time joined the church. 

The Parson. ‘It was the clothes that did it. It is much easier to win a man’s 
heart when it is covered with a clean, self-respecting suit of clothes, than when 
hidden away in the greasy overalls of his week day labors. The Contributor wants 
free baths for the poor; | want to dress them in clothes that make them ashamed 
to get dirty. Clean hands and clean clothes make clean hearts.”’ 

The Poet : 

“Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all,”’ 

The Parson. ‘‘ Shakspere and our Poet are no doubt exceedingly smart, but | 
preter to follow the fashions,— big sleeves, crinolines, or hoops, high collars, patent- 
leathers, or ‘‘ willie-boys,’’— rather than have our men and women boycott the 
tailor and lose their ambition to vie with one another in good clothes and good deeds. 
You can go unshaven if you will, but | confess a weakness for the barber’s chair.’’ 

The Parson’s talk had its effect, for the Occasional Visitor borrowed two bits 
of the sermonizer with the published intention of getting a shave and having his 
clothes brushed. 

The Office Boy. ‘* Proof.’’ 
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MOUNT LOWE AND SANTA MONICA. 





In lands of palm and Southern pine ; 
In lands of palm, of orange-blossom, 
Of olive, aloe, maize, and vine! 


© inconsiderable portion of 
the State of California and 
the Pacific Ocean 
was within our vis- 
ion. Exactly 3,000 
feet, directly be- 
neath us, the mesa 
which lay like a 
cushion at the base 
of the great Sierra Madre Mountains re- 
flected in the morning sun a spot of 
dazzling gold. Old Cabrillo the 
same more than three hundred years 





Saw 


Tennyson. 


ago while lazily floating in his tiny car- 
avels before a soft tropical breeze in the 
unknown sea, sixty miles away. He 
named the golden dot Cape Floral and 
its glorious flowers, the counterfeit pre- 
sentiment of the metal he had come so far 
to seek, copas de oro. 

The poetic old Portuguese captain may 
have peopled the beautiful valley of the 
San Gabriel, may have seen it reveling 
in its orange, lemon, olive, and pome- 
granate groves, but unless he possessed 
the prophetic vision of the Evangel he 





ECHO MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 





FROM OBSERVATORY. 








ON BRIDLE ROAD IN CASTLE CANON, ON THE ‘‘ MOUNT LOWE EIGHT.” 


could not have imagined what science 
and skill would accomplish on the brow 
of this the highest peak of the ‘* Mother 


Mountains.’ 

‘*Yet more marvelous things have 
taken place on mountains,’’ said my 
companion. ‘Do not forget Sinai, Trans- 
figuration, and Calvary.” 
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It was a wonderful thought, and there 
back of us, a few hundred feet above, 
was a dome from out of which hung the 
eye of a great telescope, forever search- 
ing the heavens for worlds to which ours 
is as insignificant as were Cabrillo’s 
wildest dreams in comparison to what 
has taken place since his adventurous 

















eye first sought out that sun-kissed bed 
of molten poppies. 

In natural scenery there is very little 
in the world that you cannot find dupli- 
cated and improved upon in this domain 
of California. A few days before we 
had been at Santa Barbara and had seen 
the ‘‘Riviera’’ under skies that rivaled 
Southern France; now, standing on the 
veranda of a modern hotel on the summit 
of Echo Mountain, beneath the beetling 
crags of Mount Lowe, we are among the 


WELL WORN TRAILS. 
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A breeze tears the mists away from 


the mountains behind. A chaos of wild- 
erness and beauty starts into life,— the 
bare granite tops, the precipitous gorges, 
the somber matted forest, the moss-clad, 
rocky walls,— all mingled in bewildering 
confusion. 

First the dark brow of Mount Lowe 
reveals itself. Then the valley of San 
Gabriel becomes distinct from end to 
end. On beyond lies Pasadena, Los 
Angeles, the Pacific, and Catalina Island. 





THE WORLD'S FAIR SEARCH LIGHT, ECHO MOUNTAIN, 


Apenines or on Mount Washington. 
The grandest works of God and man are 
before us. The silver sheen of the Pa- 
cific, fertile deep-fruited valleys, rugged 
cafions, barren arroyos, luxuriant for- 


ests, the spires and housetops of cities, 
park-like ranches, and most wonderful 
of all to us, the marvelous little railroad 
that connected our mountain eyrie with 
this world below. 





A stream, thirty miles away, is but a 
palpitating white thread on the horizon. 
Irrigating reservoirs here and there glis- 
ten in the full blaze of the sun like silver 
shields. The Sierra Madres are purple, 
violet, pale blue, or green, as the light 
strikes them. An amethystine haze 
hangs about Mount Lowe, and olive-green 
fill Rubio Cafion. A _ great 
white car is slowly creeping up the 
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mountain loaded with tourists. A gong 
sounds within and breakfast is ready. 
Three miles from Pasadena is the little 
city of Altadena, where the mountain 
electric railway begins. This leads by 
easy grades up 2,200 feet above the 
level of the sea to the remarkable cable 
incline at Rubio Cafion. The scenery 
on this first section of two and one-half 
miles is striking. The road after enter- 
ing the cafion crosses eleven bridges that 
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At the head of the cafon and at the 
foot of the great incline, which is three 
thousand feet in length and makes a di- 
rect ascent of thirteen hundred feet, is a 
hotel. 

As you look straight up this grade it 
seems almost perpendicular, and brave 
is the tourist that does not feel his heart 
beat faster as he enters one of the 
‘‘white chariots.’’ The grade is really 
from 48 to 62 per cent. 


mahi } 





THE LONG WHARF AT PORT LOS ANGELES. 


span chasms. At one place we pass 
through solid granite, which was cut by 
workmen suspended in the air by ropes. 
The car glides along the edge of a preci- 
pice and into romantic defiles and around 
jutting crags. Mountain mahogany, lilac, 
bays, live oaks, ferns, trailing vines, and 
the stately ‘‘Spanish-bayonet,’’ which 
the Mission Fathers called ‘‘ Candlestick 


of our Lord,’’ clothe the sides of the 
cafions. 





The cars are permanently attached to 
an endless cable, and are so balanced 
that in ascending andj descending they 
pass each other at an automatic turnout, 
exactly midway on the incline. Almost 
noiselessly the car glides upward. At 
one point it crosses a trestle two hundred 
feet in length which is one hundred feet 
higher at one end than at the other. 
The mountain scenery on the way is 
majestic. 





THE CABLE INCLINE, 


Back of the splendid Echo Mountain 
House is the canon, fifteen hundred feet 
deep, which gives the mountain its name. 


It is a veritable home of the echo. The 
notes of a bugle or the crack of a rifle 
goes on and on up the cajfon, always re- 
turning softer and more indistinct, until 
lost in the savage fastnesses of the moun- 
tains. 
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ECHO MOUNTAIN, 


At dusk we were gathered on the edge 
of the sheer precipice, the tops of the 
tallest pines were far below. The re- 
port of a four-pounder suddenly broke 
the expectant stillness; a thousand guns 
answered from the darkness of the crags. 
Then began what sounded like the fabled 
game of nine-pins of old Hendrix Hudson 
and his men in the Catskills, as discharge 




















after discharge went thundering away 
into the night. 

A quarter of a mile above the hotel is 
the Lowe Observatory, in which the vet- 
eran astronomer, Doctor Lewis Swift, 
nightly scours the heavens for more 
comets and new nebulae. We spenta 
night in his company, and became better 
acquainted with Jupiter and Saturn and 
our friends of the Milky Way. 

The mountains have been 
with a maze of foot-paths and _ bridle- 


covered 


WELL WORN 
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the ‘‘white chariot’’ for the last time 
and bid goodby to this enchanted region 
and its magician, Prof. T. S. C. Lowe, 
we were not satisfied to exchange the 
mountain solitude for the smiling plains 
until we were convinced that there was 
no Aladdin’s lamp or genie’s ring hidden 
somewhere among the crags. 


I think one never really enjoys a guide- 
book or descriptive circular until after hav- 
ing seen the place described. I was look- 





ILLUMINATING THE SAN GABRIEL VALLEY FROM ECHO MOUNTAIN. 


roads which reach up to the top of Muunt 
Lowe, 6,600 feet, affording an area for 


mountain climbing and rambling un- 
equaled by any resort on earth. The 


climate, unlike the zero weather on 


Mount Washington, is as soft and mild 
as a summer day in New England, or in 
the winter months, you can toboggan 
among Alpine heights in plain view of 
the orange groves and rose gardens of 
Pasadena and Los Angeles. 

When our 


time came to enter the 





ing over a little pamphlet extolling the 
wealth and wonders of California in gen- 
eral and Los Angeles County in partic- 
ular one afternoon, as the train was 
speeding over the fertile stretch of coun- 
try that lies between the capital of the 
county and the seashore. My eye ran 
carelessly down a list of things of which 
the State boasted. I must say ‘‘things,’’ 
for out of the forty-five enumerated, 
there were oranges and gold, hogs and 
nectarines, perfumes and limes, wines 














IN THE SIERRA MADRE, 


and citrons, 


and fertilizers, asphaltum 
the grapes of Eschcol and so on and so 


on. 

‘What is there, natural or 
that California does not have 
thought, 


~ 


Santa 


artificial, 
and have 
and the 

Monica 


in abundance ?’’ | 
thunder of the surf at 


answered. California has not a pro- 
tected sea harbor between San Francisco 
and San Diego. The beautiful little city 
of Santa Monica, with its avenues, 
plazas, and parks, its magnificent summer 
homes and charming cottages, its great 


hotel on the sea and its flowers and 











THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT LOWE ABOVE THE CLOUDS. 
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DR, LEWIS SWIFT, DIRECTOR OF LOWE OBSERVATORY. 


palms, did not quite drive this fact from 
my mind. It would almost seem that 
the Creator had intended to isolate this 
wonderful State with all its richness of 
soil and magic of seasons from the pas- 
sions and ambitions of the explorer, the 
adventurer, the trader, and the _politi- 
cian. For, for eight hundred miles on 
the one side He has given it a harbor- 
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less coast line, and on the other an oasis- 
less desert. California lies between the 
desert and the sea, and only the inven- 
tions of the century bind it to Washing- 
ton and the fatherland on the Atlantic. 
We ran out almost a mile into the sea 
on a great wharf that the railroad com- 
pany had built to convince the nation 
that it was possible to construct a break- 
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by engineers and government officials 
that a Santa Monica was impossible. It 
was considered a foolhardy, worse than 
ridiculous undertaking, and yet it has 
been accomplished so easily and quietly 
that the government does not seem to 
know that it is a fact and is still debating 
and spending money on commissions to 
report on the best point on the California 
coast to construct a deep sea harbor. 

As we reached the end of the wharf, 
where steamers were loading and un- 
loading, trains were backing and switch- 
ing, and the regular rhythmical toll of 
the great fog bell was keeping time to 
the waves, some of the problems that 
this work had solved came to our minds. 
Shoreward a light fog hung about the 
perpendicular sea walls of gray clay. Sea 
gulls circled and called about our heads, 


PROF, T. S. C. LOWE. 


water that would give 
this vast reach of coun- 
try at least one deep sea 
harbor. 

It is one of those re- 
markable works that two 
thousand years ago would 
have ranked as one of 
the wonders of the world. 
Not that it is so very re- 
markable as an engin- 
eerng triumph at this 
day, but it proves over 
again what can be done 
when a company of men 
believes a thing can be 
done and makes up its 
mind to doit. The build- 
ing of this great wharf, 
which is 4,720 feet long, 
28 feet wide, and cost 
over a million dollars, is 
the story of the Suez 
Canal repeated. It had 
been said time and again 


THE GRAPES OF ESHCOL 

















IN AN OLIVE ORCHARD, 


with eyes alert for every crumb that fell 


from the cook’s galley on the Corona. 
When the government builds its four 
million dollar stone wall out into the sea, 
so as to make it possible for any and all 
ships to unload at this wharf in all kinds 
of weather, then will a city spring up at 
Santa Monica that will soon reach out to 
los Angeles, which is only twelve miles 
away, and make it the great central dis- 
tributing point for the entire country, 
including Nevada, Utah, and Arizona. 
The Hawaiian Islands, China, Japan, 
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and Australia, will send all cargoes des- 
tined for the Gulf and Atlantic seaboards 
here, and thereby save the five hundred 
miles from San Francisco and the neces- 
sary surmounting of a summit of over 
7,000 feet, and continuous grades of 
from one hundred to 116 feet per mile 
for a distance of nearly one hundred 
miles. 

It is passing strange to a sightseer 
who stands on the pier-head in the midst 
of all this anthill of activity, out here a 
mile in the sea, why the government does 











A TYPICAL’ SANTA MONICA GARDEN, 


not do its share toward giving this Coast 
at least one storm-proof harbor in eight 
hundred miles. How long, one wonders, 
merchants and shippers of 
the Atlantic seaboard do without a har- 
bor between Portland, Maine, and New- 
port News? 

The Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany has certainly done its share toward 
the venture, and what is good for a railroad 
is always good for its tributary country. 

But I may be overstepping the rights 
of a mere sightseer in even suggesting a 


would the 


Chdade 
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possible commercial improvement in this 
land of the orange and the winter tourist 
Its history is so filled with romance and 
its surface so covered with the good 
things of all climes, that one surely ought 
to find enough to write about without 
touching on subjects that may wound 
the pride of these American dons of the 
ranchos of the Franciscans. Yet the 
time will come when the visitor on Mount 
Lowe will have to include in his inven- 
tory of things seen a forest of masts in 
the harbor of Santa Monica. 


Rounsevelle Wildman. 
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AN ICONOCLASTIC EPISODE. 


A ROMANCE OF THE CUESTA GRADE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *‘A BREATH OF HEAVEN,” “‘SILENT WITNESSES,”’ ETC., ETC. 


“31S human nature to enjoy 
skirmishing on the verge of 
adventure, if the prospects of 

. a casualty are not very alarm- 

] ing; and though Miss Maud 

= Eastlake had no predilection 

> fh. for danger, she was conscious 

a of a sense of agreeable excite- 

ment as she encased her person in a 

bullet-proof ulster, preparatory to a drive 
over the Cuesta grade. 

This was the fall before the Southern 
Pacific bridged the gap between Santa 
Margarita and San Luis Obispo, and the 
highway over the mountain was still a 
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lonesome coach road where the Califor- 
nia bandit plied his aggressive trade. 

Miss Eastlake was a /in du siecle maiden 
with up-to-date ideas, so when she had 
occasion to travel over the haunted thor- 
oughfare, she took the precaution to pro- 
tect herself with the latest armor of the 
period. 

On the way to the depot she met her 
nephew, Dick Selwyn. 

‘*Hello, Aunt! Been taking a course 
of fattening substance, to increase your 
avoirdupois?’’ 

Miss Eastlake flushed at the insinua- 
tion, for she was proud of her superbly 
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developed figure, and by no means rel- 
ished having people think that she had 
ruined it by over-eating, or lack of ex- 
ercise; so she explained the situation 
with an air which plainly indicated that 
her foresight was considerably in advance 
of that of her Western nephew. To her 
surprise he said, 

“An act of supererogation, Aunt, 
California brigandage is conducted on re- 
fined principles, and females are never 
fined.’’ 

‘““Why are they not ‘fined,’ as you 
call it?’’ inquired Miss Eastlake with 


‘held up’’ on the particular occa “1 
when she made the journey. She 4 
purposely worn her diamonds, and 1.ad 
laughed to herself, as she pictured the 
consternation of the bandit when he 
found his shots powerless. . Conse- 
quently, she was by no means pleased 
to learn that females were exempt from 
highway taxation. But when Dick as- 


sured her that she looked like a petti- 
coated Don Quixote arrayed for a wind- 
mill tournament, she concluded to avail 
herself of his obliging offer to leave the su- 
perfluous garment at her boarding-house. 





ON THE CUESTA GRADE, 


‘onfidence in her own sagacity a trifle 
shaken. 

‘* A relic of the chivalric which 
dominated the Golden State in the early 
days, when there was paucity of women.”’ 

Miss Eastlake was going over the road 
for the express purpose of writing up a 
vigorous descriptive article for an Eastern 
periodical; therefore it was natural 
that she should be dominated by a spirit 
f adventure. And the prospect of being 
ible to merit kind recognition at the 
hands of the editor led her to entertain 
i sneaking hope that the stage might be 


code 


‘**] shall pass right by the place on my 
way to the polls,’’ said the boy as non- 
chalantly as if he were not elated at the 
prospect of casting his first vote. 

The casual information caused Miss 
Eastlake to feel a rising respect, not un- 
mixed with envy ; for the coveted priv- 
ilege was one that she had an intense 
desire to enjoy. Indeed, it was this 
hankering after the function of power 
that had created a coolness between her 
and Ralph Greyburn. Mr. Greyburn 
was impregnated with the idea that any 
thing savoring of ‘‘ women’s rights’ 











“SORRY, MADAM, BUT I WILL BE OBLIGED TO FINE You.” 
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bore a detestable imprint; and Miss 
Eastlake was convinced that her lover 
held ridiculously obsolete notions about 
equal suffrage. She even had the tem- 
erity to tell him that his ideas ought to 
be relegated to the mists of antiquity,— 
whereupon the usual unreconcilable 
quarrel ensued, and each went a sepa- 
rate way. 

Since that isolated chapter in romance 
her life had been the steady grind of a 
bachelor-girl, who instead of ‘‘uselessly, 
aimlessly drifting through life,’’ idly 
waiting to be somebody’s wife, bestirs 
herself to make a respectable livelihood. 
Peopie had come to regard her as a capa- 
ble, self-supporting creature, with a ripe 
scholarship and a_ strong personality, 


which engenders the assumption that in- 
dependence was the keynote to her char- 
acter, and that she was chiefly solicitous 
for the dignity and emoluments of power. 


Secretly, however, she had a weakness 
for love, matrimony, and a companion, 
who would regard her as an equal, in- 
stead of a slave; and she told herself a 
little wistfully :— 

‘lf men had not made such persever- 
ing efforts to prove marriage a failure, 
women would not have found it incum- 
bent to seek a sphere outside of home.’’ 

Maud was honestly tired of her home- 
less life. Existence in hotels and board- 
ing-houses never fills the want inherent 
in every truly womanly nature ; and her 
retrospective revery had a slightly de- 
pressing effect ere she reached Santa 
Margarita. 

Here the Southern Pacific shunted its 
passengers off on to a stage line; and 
while Miss Eastlake stood on the terminal 
platform, waiting for the luggage to be 
transferred from the cars to the coach, 
her eyes roved restlessly round, from the 
gay colored equipage with its triple team 
of horses, to the little hamlet, which 
looked like scarcely more than a tiny 
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railroad interrogation point on a-vast 
range of solitude. If she had but recog- 
nized it, there was a tranquil beauty in 
the great, evergreen grove, which wore 
the seductive livery of spring through all 


,the varying seasons, and a silent majesty 


in the distant mountain ranges that rose 
and fell like the chopping waves of a 
giant sea; but Miss Eastlake had no 
eye for scenery that was not trivial 
enough to be laid out by a landscape 
gardener, so after making the practical 
observation that the ground was con- 
veniently level to form city lots for the 
embryo town,— which she suspected of 
having few saintly characteristics be- 
yond its name,— she cast a scrutinizing 
glance towards a knot of men in front of 
the telegraph office, who were to be her 
companions during the lonesome drive 
over the mountain. 

It would be difficult to find a more di- 
verse lot in such a limited number of 
people. There was a Mexican monk clad 
in somber gown, austerely confined at 
the waist by a knotted rope; a China- 
man in long quilted silk sack, and baggy 
white trousers ; an English tourist with 
a jaunty smile, and a dress-suit case; a 
German, contentedly smoking a long 
brier-wood pipe; a sombrero-crowned 
Spaniard in doublet and serape; and 
half a dozen men, who were presumably 
Americans, as they pored over pieces of 
yellow paper,— which are currently sup- 
posed to be meaningless to the feminine 
intellect; but they would not have been 
meaningless to Miss Eastlake, who felt 
hungry for the news they were so eagerly 
discussing. 

‘*Ilf 1 were not a woman | might join 
them with impunity, and possess myself 
of the important information without 
causing remarks. Our sex is still a long 
ways from enjoying every male advan- 
tage,’’ she mused with a sense of dis- 
content. 








° 





The thought brought a sigh to her lips, 
but she stifled it heroically, and relieved 
her feelings by adding a touch of irony 
to her mental soliloquy ,— 

‘‘Men do not have to conform to an 
arbitrary social code, for they have no- 
thing to preserve —neither virtue nor 
caste.’’ 

By this time the stage was ready for 
occupancy, and she was assisted to a 
seat by a short, inconspicuous man, 
whose size and build served to remind 
her of somebody or something in the dim 
past. As she turned to thank him their 
eyes met, and a disconcerting recognition 
took place. Miss Eastlake was, how- 
ever, too absolutely self-possessed to 
show her embarrassment, and extending 
the tips of a perfect fitting glove, she 
said with assumed cordiality,— 

‘«1 am very glad to see you, Mr. Grey- 
burn.”’ 

The gentleman responded by grasping 
the proffered hand, and after a conven- 
tional greeting he took the seat beside 
her; butit was more from an imperative 
sense of politeness than from choice, and 


though both chatted with apparent 
friendliness, each secretly regretted the 
rencounter. 


‘« By the Native Bear! | ’m booked for 
a twelve mile drive with the woman of 
all others whom | would prefer not to 
meet,’’ mused the man, as he gave a 
vicious twist to his mustache, and cap- 
tiously studied the changes which a lapse 
of years had made in his unexpected 
companion. 

‘«She used to be more sylph-like, and 
there are evidences that the charms of 
youth are waning,’’ was his mental com- 
ment, to which he presently added,— 
‘« But her figure is more superbly devel- 
oped, and her conversation and manner 
have the winning graces of cultivation.’’ 

Meanwhile Miss Eastlake’s clear eyes 
were also detecting indications of the 
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march of the inexorable engraver. ‘‘ He 
is just as small and homely as ever, and 
his complexion has grown darker; but 
his eyes express a more alert intelligence, 
and time has added keener and finer lines 
to his countenance.’’ 

Every woman cherishes a desire to ap- 
pear at her bestin the presence of the 
lover with whom she has quarreled, in 
order that he may not have cause to con- 
gratulate himself on a fortunate escape ; 
therefore Miss Eastlake exerted herself 
to be agreeable. She was no mean con- 
versationalist; but her effort was far 
from a marked success, since Mr. Grey- 
burn deemed it incumbent to evince a 
moderate indifference for her society. 
Therefore he made a child on the oppo- 
site seat the object of playful attentions. 
The infant was accompanied by a glor- 
ious-eyed, girlish-looking woman robed 
in widow’s weeds, and Miss Eastlake 
suspected that the soft glances of the 
young mother accounted for the singu- 
lar interest which Mr. Greyburn mani- 
fested in the child. 

Maud did not really care, for she was 
as certain as a woman can be in such 
matters, that she had a pronounced dis- 
like to Mr. Greyburn; but she was 
annoyed at having her best turned 
phrases interrupted and rendered abor- 
tive by the absurd ‘‘ peek-a-boo”’ of a 
tiny morsel of humanity. So she re- 
venged heself by giving the little one 
some chocolates, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing both Mr. Greyburn and the 
pretty widow thoroughly uncomfortabie 
in consequence. 

After this diabolical ladyism Miss East- 
lake cast her eyes towards the landscape, 
and pretended to be so deeply engaged 
in looking at the view, as not to hear Mr. 
Greyburn’s next remark until he had re- 
peated it twice. 

‘* This road is violently romantic,’’ he 


said. 
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‘Oh, | beg your pardon. Do you 
allude to the scenery, or to incident?’’ 
she asked, turning an impassive face 
towards him. 

** To occasional encounter.’’ 

Miss Eastlake would not gratify him by 
asking for an explanation, so she merely 
fingered a diamond solitaire thoughtfully, 
and let her glance wander back to the 
region through which they were being 
whirled at a breakneck pace. 

It was a scene made up of mountains 
and chasms ; for the road had already 
left the level mesa, with its friendly can- 
opy of oaks, and had begun to manifest 
a vagrant, lonesome disposition. It 
wound back and forth, like a thread of 
tangled brown silk, as if bent upon get- 
ting lost in the maze of gigantic hills, 
which it coiled in its zigzag loops. The 
vagabond disposition of the highway, as 
well as its isolated friendlessness, became 
more and more apparent as it continued 
its reckless way, along tortuous shelves 
that hovered alarmingly near the verge of 
annihilation. The huge stage swayed 
uneasily as it was swung sharply around 
these curves by a cavalcade of dashing 
steeds that had periods of appearing to 
precipitate themselves into space. 

The passengers chatted in heedless 
unconcern; and the unseen agency on 
the box, whistled the ‘‘ Washington 
Post’’ as cheerily as if guiding six 
spirited horses around the edge of sev- 
eral hundred feet of sheer descent were 
not a hazardous undertaking. 

As if to render the situation still more 
dubious, the sun took an early opportun- 
ity to hide behind a projecting cliff ; and 
the short November day closed up with 
a sudden snap, leaving them to find 
their way darkly out of the mountain 
labyrinth. 

It was during this uncertain epoch in 
travel that the stage climbed over the 
highest summit, and began spinning diz- 


zily down the Cuesta grade. The great 
bulk of vehicle made a lullaby motion as 
it moved to and fro on its noiseless 
straps, and yielding to the soporiferous 
influence, the child dropped off to sleep. 
Miss Eastlake observed Mr. Greyburn 
wrap a traveling rug tenderly about the 
tiny form, and some reminiscent spirit 
insinuated,— 

‘* He might be showering caressing at- 
tentions upon you, if you had n’t ques- 
tioned his Garden-of-Eden birthright to 
government.”’ 

Miss Eastlake would have been more 
or less than a woman if she had not felt 
a sigh forming in the recesses of her 
heart, as she ruminated on the ‘‘ might 
have been.’’ But the modern maiden is 
nothing if not sensible, so she stifled the 
weakness with the admonition :— 

‘Don’t be an idiot,— sentimentalism 
is out of date, and no man ever retains 
an adoration for the angelic creature who 
consents to marry him. The moment 
he succeeds in pinioning the wings of 
his angel, she forfeits her heavenly 
attributes, and becomes of the earth, 
earthy.”’ 

This sage reflection enabled Miss East- 
lake to bestow a compassionate glance on 
her rival. 

‘*Poor thing ! 


Perhaps she may feel 
constrained to marry again for the sake 


of support. Every woman ought to be a 
bread-winner,—it makes her feel so 
much more self-respecting. I wonder 
why men prefer to have her remain a 
sort of legitimate beggar? I should 
think ——”’ 

‘*What makes you so quiet?’’ asked 
Mr. Greyburn, breaking in upon her 
revery. 

‘1 should not have suspected you of 
remarking it,’’ returned Miss Eastlake 
dryly. 

‘“Why? Because I am such a dull 
companion? ”’ 











‘*On the contrary, because you are 
such an entertaining one,’’ was the 
pointed response. 

Mr. Greyburn winced, though he made 
a feint of being jocose :— 

‘*] have n’t a quarter about me; but 
if you don’t mind accepting a cigar, | 
shall be glad to treat.’’ 

‘¢ Thanks, | will on condition that you 
smoke it for me. I dare not aspire to 
the pleasures which your sex have pre- 
empted,’’ she said with a deprecatory 
wave of the hand. 

‘*] thought the cow-kind of woman 
was out of date?’’ he responded satir- 
ically. 

‘*To a certain extent, yes; but with 
the lords of creation she will always re- 
main the only popular ideal of female 
loveliness.’’ 

‘1 beg leave to differ with you,’’ be- 
gan Mr. Greyburn; and then made a 
reflective pause, which lasted so long 
that Miss Eastlake thought he had fin- 
ished, and was herself on the point of 
speaking again, when he added :— 

‘* Although men in general have not 
quite reconciled themselves to the wiser 
and more helpful woman, who has taken 
the place of the clinging vine, the most 
sagacious of them are beginning to have 
a dim perception that the new creature 
may prove an improvement on the old, 
and one likely to lead to beneficial do- 
mestic results.”’ 

To say that Miss Eastlake was dum- 
founded but faintly expresses the condi- 
tion of her mind. She could not reconcile 
this broad-minded view of the case with 
the narrow notions Ralph Greyburn had 
cherished less than five years ago; and 
fairly gasping with delight, she gave a 
startled glance around the coach, much 
as if she expected that every male pres- 
ent would denounce him as a traitor. 

General conversation had moved 
through the usual channels of masculine 
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interest, and from an animated discussion 
of the issues of the day, with witticisms 
on the climate and each other, had 
drifted, as it inevitably was sure to do, 
towards the new railroad that San Luis 
was travailing in soul to complete. And 
at the identical moment that Miss East- 
lake’s eyes roved involuntarily round, 
the English tourist was saying,— 

‘*« The march of improvement is icono- 
clastic, and when a locomotive wakes 
the echoes of these wilds, this highway 
will lose its flavor of adventurous ro- 
mance, and become only a prosaic part 
of civilization.’’ 

**Stranger, | reckon the utilitarian 
spirit of the age demands comfort and 
convenience more than sentiment,’’ was 
the response of a shrewd-eyed Califor- 
nian, whose long pointed beard gave an 
added length and slenderness to his vis- 
age. 

‘« That remark, | strongly suspect, 
bears on the question we were discuss- 
ing,’’ continued Ralph Greyburn in an 
aside. ‘‘ The new woman was, at first, 
a little above the range of man’s com- 
prehension, and the violent upheaval of 
all tradition shocked him. He felt neither 
sympathy nor admiration for the mannish 
imitation that threatened to banish re- 
finement and delicacy ; but common sense 
is coming to the rescue of both sexes, 
and an advanced man, as well as an ad- 
vanced woman is being evolved from ex- 
perience that will si 

Suddenly Mr. Greyburn stopped short, 
and turned a listening ear towards the 
roadside, though nothing more _ re- 
markable was heard than an incisive, 
‘Whoa !”’ 

It had hardly cut the air, however, ere 
the melody on the driver’s lips broke off 
so abruptly that one might have inferred 
that the ‘‘ Washington Post’’ had stuck 
in the ground; and if anything were 
needed to bear out this theory, it could 
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be found in the fact that the triple team 
settled back in the breeching, as if they 
scented danger, and the stage stopped 
with a jerk that startled everybody into 
an alert attitude. Conversation ceased, 
and ‘‘ What is the matter?’’ had run the 
whole gamut of anxiety before the check- 
ing of the coach had sent a final shiver 
through the lengths of harness. 

Evidently there was matter enough, 
though Miss Eastlake was only conscious 
of a mysterious presence. The night 
was so dark that she could discern no- 
thing save a line of embankment, 
sparsely tufted with pines. From this 
indefinite region came an_ official-like 
order,— 

‘* Throw off the box.’’ 

The Wells, Fargo Express instantly 
crashed to the ground, with a thud that 
caused more than one passenger to turn 
pale. 

‘‘Hands up!’’ and simultaneously, a 
flash of light showed space crystallizing 
into a medley of gloved and ungloved 
hands. 

‘* Step out, gentlemen !’’ continued the 
unseen, and all at once Miss Eastlake be- 
came overwhelmingly aware that the 
gleaming barrels of a shotgun pointed 
the request. 

Instinctively she cowered away from 
it; for centuries of sex timidity had left 
an indubitable imprint that even force of 
character could not overcome. Before 
she had recovered from the stunning 
effect of facing a dangerous weapon, the 
entire load of men had vacated the coach, 
and stood ranged in a line with bed- 
ticking masks over their faces. Then 
there was a confused impression that 
these sightless victims submitted to the 
further outrage of being robbed; but 
they seemed to be merely enacting some 
thrice-read tale, rather than figuring in 
an actual drama. The whole affair was 
conspicuously barren of any elements of 


heroism, and now that the paralyzing 
conditions of surprise were beginning to 
wear off, the occurrence presented itself 
in a farcical light. 

How absurd all those various types of 
nationality appeared, standing like help- 
less babies, while a single shadow rifled 
their persons without a particle of resis- 
tance on their part! She and the widow 
were not compelled to submit to the indig- 
nity of being blindfolded, so that as soon 
as she was able to shake off the stupor, 
which had at first enthralled her senses, 
Miss Eastlake’s professional instinct rose 
superior to every other feeling, and made 
her study details with cool, impartial 
eyes. 

The rays of a_ bull’s-eye 
brought into prominence a _ ludicrous 
looking group of men, who appeared 
more like maskers going through some 
voluntary farce, than men in peril of 
their lives ; and this effect was enhanced 
by the obscurity that enveloped their 
mysterious assailant, rendering him (or 
them) all but invisible. Indeed the 
nearest approach to anything tragic in 
the scene was the frightened little 
mother, keeping shuddering guard over a 
sleeping cherub. 

It is characteristic of females that they 
are always intolerant of foibles in their 
own sex, and being of a cool, unemotional 
temperament herself, Miss Eastlake was 
disposed to entertain a certain disesteem 
for exhibitions of feeling. She had a 
rather distinct conviction that people 
who could not maintain a composed ex- 
terior were only half-educated; and 
having had time to remember that weak 
womanhood was exempt from the pen- 
alties imposed upon the stronger sex, she 
mistook her sense of security for courage. 
This pleasant conceit led her to question 
the bravery of men who submitted to 
being robbed without even a protest. It 
appeared to her like the veriest coward- 


lantern 
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ice on their part; and she became un- 
reasonably indignant with the male pas- 
sengers in general, and Ralph Greyburn 
in particular, for being overawed by a 
single bandit. 

While these changing thoughts trooped 
tumultuously through Miss Eastlake’s 
brain, the highwayman conducted his 
own affairs with such businesslike dis- 
patch, that his plucked victims were 
clambering into the coach again before 
her indignation cooled. The noise awoke 
the baby, and she gave a frightened 
little outcry. In some inexplicable way 
the sound reminded Miss Eastlake of the 
startled sensation she had experienced 
at the outset, and she felt troubled by a 
humiliating misgiving lest she might 
have betrayed her shrinking fear of that 
menacing weapon. It had been a mere 
motion, but it mortified her to think that 
she had so far forgotten herself,— the 
more so because she was helpless of 


opportunity to prove'that dauntless blood 
flowed in her veins. 

These final reflections were indulged 
in while they sat silently waiting for the 


signal that they were free. The bull’s- 
eye light had been sheathed for a full 
minute, and the power that had pre- 
sented itself as a mysterious shadow had 
relapsed into the Egyptian darkness 
from which it sprung. A rustle in the 
wayside brush, growing momentarily 
fainter and fainter, denoted that the ex- 
press box was being removed to a dis- 
tance, and suspense was giving way to 
a feeling of intense relief, when a voice 
once more broke the obscurity with the 
unexpected question,— 

‘* How did the State go?”’ 

The nearness of the voice startled Miss 
Eastlake ; and the singular question from 
the lips of an outlaw made her feel 
a hysterical inclination to laugh. While 
she was endeavoring to repress this in- 
herent nervous tendency, one of the 
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passengers gave the required information, 
whereupon an ejaculation more forcible 
than elegant disclosed the politics of the 
mountain assessor. They were at vari- 
ance with Miss Eastlake’s views, and it 
roused her wrath to reflect that this 
robber, and men like him, took an in- 
terest in the ballot, and even had the 
power to help elect officers that winked 
at their nefarious practises for the sake of 
their political support, while she, a right- 
eous-minded female, was debarred from 
casting a vote. 

A woman has less tame sensibilities 
than a man, and however quick of com- 
prehension or self-possessed she may be, 
is liable to be unnerved by excite- 
ment, and expose her weak points when 
there seems to be the least occasion for 
it. Conflicting emotions had been brought 
to the surface within the hour, that had 
strained her fortitude to the utmost; and 
in a sudden reaction Miss Eastlake gave 
way to a dominant impulse under the 
mistaken impression that she was evin- 
cing a fearlessness, which she suspected 
her male companions of lacking. 

‘*] am glad that such a rapscallion as 
you are does not belong to the party 
I favor,’’ she said with contemptuous 
boldness. 

She was vaguely conscious that Ralph 
Greyburn made a significant gesture to 
stop her, but she was too excited to heed 
the warning; and the words were out 
before she fairly realized that the speech 
was devoid of a proper dignity. 

The silence that greeted it was ap- 
pailing. Not a sound broke the profound 
stillness, except the faint click of the 
slide in a lantern, and Miss Eastlake’s 
face was again subjected to a searching 
scrutiny. The moment was growing 
interminable, when the bandit at length 
said in a voice that was blandly male- 
volent :-— 

‘‘Madam, I regret to be obliged to 
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fine you. You may hand me your 
purse.’’ 

Miss Eastlake gasped, but there was no 
mistaking the firm determination, how- 
ever softly spoken; and there was a 
compelling force in the shining barrels of 
his gun which prevented more than a 
momentary hesitation. With eyes like 
balls of fire she fumbled for her purse, 
and almost flung it at him in her impotent 
rage. 

‘*] shall be obliged to fine you again. 
Your watch, if you please.’’ 

An expensive timepiece 
owners. 

‘*] will relieve you of your earrings.’’ 

Miss Eastlake reluctantly unscrewed 
the diamond solitaires, that had been 
twinkling temptingly in her small lobes. 

Her finger rings followed, and not until 
she was stripped of every article of value 
did the robbergcease his demands. 


changed 


It was a very crestfallen creature that 
laid the last tribute in the hand held out 


to receive it; and it was with a cool 
politeness that was absolutely exasper- 
ating that the extortioner said in tones of 
womanly sweetness:— 

“‘ Thank you, Madam. Good night.’’ 

It was the signal that they were free; 
and after waiting until the sound of a 
viewless cycle died into an echo of move- 
ment far down the rocky cafion, the 
driver cracked his whip, and the impa- 
tient horses bounded eagerly ahead. 

Miss Eastlake had a distressing suspi- 
cion that her misfortune afforded her 
fellow passengers a sly amusement, and 
her mouth seemed struggling with a 


brackish taste when the first comment 
broke the painful silence. 

‘*Is that the up-to-date American style 
of conducting highwayism?’’ asked the 
English tourist, as if seeking for infor- 
mation. 

‘‘] reckon it’s a new gang,—that of 
Burly Bill’s widder. Great Scott! | 
never counted on seein’ women take to 
the road fur a livin’,’’ drawled a grizzle- 
bearded man. 

There was a confusion of electrified 
exclamations, which at length settled into 
the query,— 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that a dozen 
of us men have been made to unload by 
a woman?”’ 

‘*Wa’al, | reckon that ’s about the 
size of it. A man never did hev much 
show when he got cornered by a woman ; 
an’ now invenshun is helpin’ ’em with 
bicycles, an’ bullet-proof jackets, | mean 
ter shake this road ’till the railroad ez 
finished.’’ 

At that instant the coach whirled 
around a sharp curve, and taken off her 
guard, Miss Eastlake lurched into Mr. 
Greyburn’s arms. 

‘«] beg your pardon,”’ she said, lifting 
her abashed eyes. Their glances met 
in the sympathetic communion that is so 
provocative of friendly relations ; and he 
remarked in a voice that vainly strove to 
keep an inflection of merriment out of 
it,— 

‘* This is a progressive age.’’ 

‘* And men’s privileges are not always 
agreeable,’’ was the lady’s quick re- 
joinder. 

Emma Mersereau Newton. 





CHARLES WARREN STODDARD.-' 


A CHARACTER SKETCH BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


[A request to Mr. Miller for some word 
of greeting to publish, expressing his feel- 
ing for Charles Warren Stoddard on his 
return for a visit to California, resulted in 
his giving the OVERLAND a somewhat 
modified copy of his tribute to Stoddard, 
published in the daily papers at the time 
when the Catholic University of America 
chose a Californian professor of English. 

‘Take that,’’ Mr. Miller. said, ‘1 
could not write anything better or truer 
today, even if I should try!’’ 

It is hoped that OVERLAND readers 
will be glad to have this tribute in per- 
manent form. ED.] 


Now that Charles Warren Stoddard, 
the poet and traveler, is buried, 
hidden away out of sight, and beyond all 
bothering or bother, let us kindly creep 
around into his back yard and examine 
the old boots there, inspect the bones 
there, and see what we can find or im- 
agine of ‘‘ the world and the flesh and 
the devil ’’ in good old orthodox obituary 
fashion. Let us dig everything up, drag 
everything out, real or imaginary, pile 
all in a heap and then generously pardon 
him; not entirely to show how bad he 
was, indeed, but to show how good and 
forgiving we are. Let us say, as Rogers, 
the banker poet, said over the bones of 
Byron, the better of the two in other 
things as well as art: 
Who among us all, tempted as thou wert, 


Would not have sinned as much or more than 
thou? 


1See frontispiece. 
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Charley, our Charley, our poet, our 
wicked, wicked poet, was a contradiction 
from the first. Born in Boston, the Cal- 
ifornia University instead of Harvard be- 
came his alma mater. Reared a strict 
Protestant by the gentlest and most 
exact Presbyterian parents, he became 
the most devout and most entirely de- 
voted Catholic | ever knew. Born of a 
stock that had been for generations cold 
and quiet Yankees, he spent his life 
under the blazing path of the sun. The 
billows of the South Sea or the burning 
sands of Arabia were his home until the 
end, from the day he left the university. 
Charles Warren Stoddard became known 
to the world, all the white world, except 
California, the land he celebrated, while 
still a boy, by the publication of a thin 
book bearing the imprint of a San Fran- 
cisco house — A. Roman, the founder of 
our OVERLAND MONTHLY. I have not 
the book at hand and it can only be had 
at the libraries now —under the modest 
title of ‘* Poems.’’ 

This was about a quarter of a century 
ago, and although California has given 
many books to the world since, as she 
had before, California has had nothing said 
of her so unique, so poetical, so prettily 
artistic as you may find between the 
covers of this boy’s first book. True, 
the great big world has said bigger 
things, mightier thoughts have thundered 
from 
The grand old masters, the bards sublime, 
Whose footsteps echo down the corridors of time. 

But this little book was so loyal to 
California. See the color and contour of 
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the brown hills that stand shoulder to 
shoulder under the burning sun,— 
Like Arabs in their cloaks of leather. 

He sang the sea and the sky of Califor- 
nia, the color of California, in this first 
book — the only real book on California 
that has yet been written — from hill to 
hill. He celebrated the majestic march 
of the seasons here. Holmes, Whittier, 
Longfellow, and other ‘‘kings of thought,”’ 
have sung the goldenrod and the maple 
leaf and all the perfect colors that mark 
the lines between the seasons of the At- 
lantic-so continually and so lovingly and 
so loyally, and have done their work so 
vividly and well, that’ travelers and 
writers for the press have learned to say 
there are no seasons in California, or 
colors either. Much the same as some 
writer, who saw the world from a car- 
window, said not long since that Califor- 
nia had no songbirds, while in truth and 
in fact she has nearly every songbird on 
earth. 

Aye, we have the seasons, we have 
the songbirds, we have athousand things 
and a thousand themes; but we have 
had, so far, only this one poet who has 
been entirely in earnest and entirely 
Californian. Here is the first flag of the 
invading armies of autumn :— 

White caravans of clouds go by 
Across the desert of bright sky. 
What Mecca are they hastening to? 
What princess journeying to woo? 

But | am too cunning to dig up out of 
memory any more of these little cameos 
of California. They put my own work 
to a disadvantage, and so it is unwise in 
me to switch off from the story of his life 
to his work. 

One day Charles Warren Stoddard 
stopped singing and stopped celebrating 
California as suddenly as a clock might 
stop. Iam not authorized to say why. 
But | remember the time and the occa- 
sion when he told me he would cease to 
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write poetry. And that was the end of 
the color and the majesty, the large sol- 
emnity, the strength and the mighty 
earnestness of California, so far as the 
outer world saw. Of the old coterie that 
made the OVERLAND MONTHLY famous 
the world over, Bret Harte made us 
weep ; Mark Twain made us laugh; but 
Charles Warren Stoddard, so far as he 
was with us, made us think and see and 
feel. 

We were giving a benefit, headed by 
the late Mrs. Preston Moore, about 
twenty years ago in Oakland. A most 
worthy old fellow-scribe, who had been 


caught under the carwheels of time, was 
the recipient, and Mrs. Moore’s plan was 
to make the thing very Californian in 
style, since we had sucha worthy old 
worthy, Calvin B. McDonald, to cele- 
brate. But Stoddard’s lines began:— 

The parables of Nature run 

From the glow-worm to the sun. 

‘*No,’’ he said when protested with, 
‘*1 write no more poetry about Califor- 
nia, and I feel that | shall write no more 
poetry at all now; i have to go to 
work.”’ 

Now I never heard him complain of 
California or find any fault at all with any 
one of us or of anything. But I believe with 
a belief that amounts to conviction that 
if the University of California, his own 
alma mater, had shown him half the re- 
spect and consideration that the Pope of 
Rome and others of like dignity and 
power in the far away worlds bestowed, 
he would have stayed with us. And if 


this man had been permitted to earn his 
bread here, why the deaf and the dumb 
and the blind would not today be travel- 
ing up and down the land and publishing 


world, “‘ There is no color in 
‘*No songbirds in Cali- 
ilk. But let us get on 


to the 
California.” 
fornia,’’ and 
to the end. 
The late James R. Osgood, America’s 
oldest publisher, and perhaps most honest 
one, told me in London that Stoddard’s 
book, ‘‘A South Sea Idyl,’’ parts of 
which first appeared in the OVERLAND, 
was the best thing, after ‘‘ Two Years 
Before the Mast,’’ that had yet been 
written in this line. | remember with 
what earnestness he insisted that the 
railroads could do themselves an immense 
service by distributing cheap editions of 
that book all over the world. He said if 
the railroads and California would give 
up their tiresome map and emigration 
schemes and put a few millions of that 
book out in place of them, then the peo- 
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STODDARD AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


ple would read and believe and want 
to see California and the isles of fire 


beyond. 

Having shown how indifferent Cali- 
fornia had been to Stoddard, I, in pass- 
ing, must refer to the behavior of the 
railroad. Stoddard was in the Levant, 
having been long in the Orient, when 
sad news came and he must return home. 
He reached New York nearly out of 
money, and so Stedman, the poet, and I 
applied for a pass. Nix; never heard 
f the man. And so Stedman went to 
the late Dr. Holland, then editor of the 
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Century, and got him to advance money 
enough on Stoddard’s work for him to 
get home on! 

Nowhere outside of his own country 
could this man have encountered so much 
ignorance of his work or such treatment 
of himself. He was coming to me in 
Rome once from London when, by mis- 
take, near Geneva, he missed his car. 
Nothing serious in that, however, had it 
not been that, the day being hot, he had 
hung up his coat in the car, where he 
left it on getting out to lunch. The 
awkward part of it all was the coat con- 
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tained his pocket-book, ticket, my ad- 
dress in Rome, and all his fortune except 
afew sous. But they brought him on 
through. Of course the devout fellow 
attributed all such civility as that to the 
saints. I have heard him say they are 
short of saints in America. 

It may be as well though to mention 
that the saints let him sleep in the streets 
of Rome that night, it being Saturday 
night and the town booming with the 
carnival. And he slept in the streets 
the next night too, fasting all day Sun- 
day as any good Catholic ought to, he 
said. For he could not identity himself 
with his pocket-book and baggage at the 
station on Sunday. 

When I went to the bank for my mail 
Monday morning, a pale, slim ghost crept 
out of the shadows in the corner by the 
stove and laid its head on my shoulder, 
while tears ran down its face. I rated 
him soundly and roundly for depending 
on his saints all the time. But he ex- 
cused his saints by saying he had forgot- 
ten his saints for asecond to think of me 
and so got into trouble. 

| marveled that he did not take the 
fatal Roman fever and die. 

‘*Die in the city of Saint Peter? Im- 
possible !’? And brow, breast, left, right, 


led to the Cafe Greco, did Charles War- 
ren Stoddard, our boy ‘‘Charley.’’ 

| had secured a room for him with great 
trouble; a narrow, dirty thing, truly, 
but a palace at such times. ‘‘ It looks 
like a coffin,’”’ he said as he put his head 
in, ‘‘ and smells like hell.’’ He would 
not enter, said the street was better, and 
so, the saints helping him of course, by 
luck or accident, at last we found a pretty 
place, with a dozen pretty girls to help 
him count his beads, to thank the 
saints for deliverance from that dirty 
coffin. 

It was my fortune and pleasure to take 


him to the statue of Saint Peter in the 
mighty cathedral, as it had been to take 
Bret Harte to the grave of Dickens in 
Westminster, and I watched him most 
curiously. 

There stood the endless string of peas- 
ants, hats in hand,—a prince now and 
then, a plumed and satin-clad lady in the 
line at intervals,— this crowded, carnival 
time, and Charley, our wild and wicked 
Charley, after countless crossings and 
bendings of the knee, took his place in 
line, and so moved on, foot after foot, 
toward the great bronze big and dirty 
toe of St. Peter. 

I stood close by the statue, where it 
stands, or sits, on its pedestal with lifted 
fingers by the lofty wall; with the 
musicians, silver trumpets to their lips, 
half a mile in the heaven-held dome 
above. 

Each pious peasant devotee touched 
his lips to the worn toe and sandals, 
worn away almost to indistinctness, and 
then with his hat brim or the heel of his 
hand wiped the toe and with a bow and 
cross passed on. Those of the better 
class always used a_ handkerchief of 
course. But our esthetic poet made the 
one blunder, not an infrequent one with 
us, of wiping the toe before instead of 
after kissing. That is bad taste. But 
let us get out from St. Peter’s or we shall 
never reach the end. 

A few months after the carnival, Le- 
man, the banker, brother to Arthur 
Leman, the artist, who has been here 
and will be here again, came to our place 
with dismay and told me Charley was 
dying, having had a fall from his horse 
in a ride home at night from Tivoli. 

Priests came, bishops and archbishops. 
It is strange how this gentle poet got 
into the hearts of them all, and stayed 
there. While on this subject, let me say 
that no man, not even the President of 
the United States, ever had or ever could 
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have such favors and such friendship as 
this man, our bad, bad boy, Charley, 
had and still has abroad. So he did not 
die. And when his restoring strength 
permitted the liberty, | again rallied him 
about his saints. 

‘* Yes, it surely was the saints,’’ he 
insisted, ‘‘ for see what friends this mis- 
fortune has brought me.”’ 

And his faith did not betray him, for 
the Pope sent him a long letter, an auto- 
graph letter on parchment and in Latin, 
which is, or was once, hung up in the 
principal Catholic edifice in San Fran- 
cisco. We heretics used to tell Charley 
as he lay there that this parchment for- 
gave him all his sins, past, present, and 
future, he surely would have a good 
time from that day forth. And so he has 


had; let us thank his saints with him. 


He has from that misfortune forth had a 
good time — as good a time as his heart 
is good — and that is saying it has ever 


been good indeed, for no man has ever 
lived so pure a life, so gentle and entirely 
good. 

When he got well and the great Cath- 
olic University of America wag. estab- 
lished, his Holiness the Pope put out his 
hand over the heads of the hundred thou- 
sand learned men of Europe who would 
have been proud of the place and laid it 
on the head of Charles Warren Stoddard 
in choice. And so our poet bundled up 
his books and went away from Rome to 
the Washington university, to be buried 
there out of sight of us all, with the 
monks, the incense, the rituals, the 
music, the sacred things that he has 
zlways so loyally loved. He has gone 
out of the life of Bohemia as the sunlight 
goes in the afternoon, and we sit saying 
of him as he sang when a boy of the sun- 
light of California :— 

The sunlight has flown like a butterfly 
Brushing the gold from his wings. 
Joaquin Miller. 
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O PRAY is but to Love! 


’Tis not to live 


A mendicant imploring at God’s feet 


For all material wants. 


God does not hear 


With human ear, nor see with human eye 

So what be words and attitude to Him ? 

But when laid low are all our human wants — 

The body bows in presence of the soul — 

Which, sentient, springs to God-like form and drinks, 
From out the Fountain of the Infinite, 

A nectar draught—revivifying Love. 


’Tis then we pray! 


When Love is once more strong 


And overshadows our humanity 
With mighty hopes, renewed resolves, and tears 


At human failure. 


When our minds are warmed 


By inward lights, and when— with spirit hands — 
We cling to God, and will not let Him go 


Till we are richly blessed! 


Tis then we pray! 
Mary Bell. 
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CALIFORNIA SOCIETY. 


‘THE patriotic tidal wave that swept 
over our country in its centennial 
year aroused many new impulses among 


a liberty-loving people. Long before 
that period the bent and grizzled last 
soldier of the Revolution had ceased to 
appear in public parades. The people 
were made to feel that a slight frost of 
antiquity was beginning to incrust -our 
national existence and that steps should 
be taken to preserve from oblivion the 
names of men and their heroic deeds of 
a hundred years before. It was such 
sentiments that suggested a way to 
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perpetuate the memory of those who 
took part in the American Revolution, 
and strangely enough, the seed was 
planted and developed on the extreme 
western shores of the continent. It 
sounds almost romantic for history to 
record that in California birth was given 
to the patriotic organization that bears 
the name which heads this article. Three 
thousand miles from the fields whereon 
battles of the Revolution were fought,— 
three thousand miles from the sacred 
spot where legislation proclaimed liberty 
to a free and independent people,— there 
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GENERAL A, M. WINN, FIRST PRESIDENT. 


was formed in San Francisco the pioneer 
Society from which has sprung other 
such societies in almost every State in 
the Union, with thousands of members 


made up from our best people — the 
purely patriotic of America. Therefore 
it is not to be wondered at that Califor- 
nians and the California Society in 
particular are deeply sensible of the im- 
pression this movement created through- 
out the Union by awakening a slumbering 
patriotism among our people, while it 
would be the crowning ambition of any 
man to be recognized as the one who 
originally gave inspiration to it. 

But alas, for the aspirations of man. 
Candor and truth compel an acknowl- 
edgment that even thus early the 
‘*coming woman’’ had cast her shadow 
before, and technically at least, led to 
the inception of the Society. On the 
26th of July, 1876, there appeared in 
the Alta California the following letter:— 
Editor Alta :— 


Would n’t it be a most novel but strikingly 
interesting idea in the programme of the pro- 


cession for our City Centennial Celebration, to 
have represented our grandparents of the Revo- 
lution by the grandchildren now living, residents 
of this city? There might not be a single living 
son or daughter, but there might be a score or 
more of real grandchildren. 

Would n’t it be splendid if enough could be 
found to represent every State in the Union, to 
ride in a car large enough to carry them all, 
each one carrying a small flag with the name 
of the State he represents, and the car designated 
the Revolutionary Grandchildren ? 

The writer of this is such an one, an elderly 
lady, fifty-five years of age. I am the grand- 
daughter of and step granddaughter of six who 
passed through that bloody struggle inaugurated 
by the Declaration, the anniversary of the sign- 
ing of which we have celebrated for ninety-nine 
years, and now are about to give unusual eclat 
to the Centennial Anniversary. Two of those 
grandparents lived to be ninety-three and ninety- 
six years of age; both received pensions from 
the United States Government; one of them 
never lay on a bed after that terrible struggle 
for our liberty, being deprived of that privilege 
through the asthma contracted from taking 
colds, sleeping out in snows and rains, suffering 
and exposure. 

If the writer could be transported back to my 
native home in good old Massachusetts, almost 
in sight of Plymouth Rock, | could (I think it is 
so fresh in my memory) put my feet on the very 
spot where I have stood with one of my grand- 
mothers when she told me there was where my 
grandfather dropped his plow, rushed into the 
old farm house, shouldered his musket, kissed 
her and his infant child (which only died 
two years ago just one hundred years old), 
mounted his farm nag just unhitched from the 
plow, and while the terrible sound ofthe horse- 
man’s, “‘To Arms! To Arms!” was ringing 
in my grandmother’s ears, he was away to 
Boston as a volunteer. All honor to our glorious 
noble grandparents today. | could tell many, 
many incidents that they all have related to me, as 
green and fresh and heart-stirring today to me 
as when | heard them from their own lips, 
which | have told myself to many a dear little 
childin this city to try to explain what the Fourth 
of July or Independence means. These things 
must be kept before the minds of our young and 
rising generation, for from some of them at least 
must come the future support of the whole fabric 
so dearly won by those martyred heroes, whose 
cry — Liberty or Death— went up to the ears of 
a willing, Merciful Father to relieve us from 
tyranny and oppression, making a home for all 
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to worship as they choose, and to buy, sell, and 
vet gain, and send it where they list. 

If the General of the day thinks anything of 
this,— for | know you will let him see it,—tell 
him | want to go and carry the old Bay State 
Flag, my dear native home, which | have not 
seen for fourteen years. I am the poor widow 
of one of the victims of the privateers of our last 
war, living in obscurity. 

Yours, ete., 

It is unfortunate for the truth of history 
that this patriotic woman preferred to 
withhold her name from publication, as in 
doing so she ‘‘wrought more than she 
reckoned.’’ Her suggestion having led 
to the organization of a Society, the 
future of which for the accomplishing of 
great good is inestimable, she saw fit to 
obscure her indentity and leave as a 
legacy to the Society at large, an utter 
impossibility to decide the vexed question 
who should be entitled to the credit of 
laying the base upon which the grand 
superstructure —the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution — was erected. 


The unknown correspondent of the 
Alta presented an idea which was eager- 
ly seized upon by men who recalled the 
heroic deeds and sufferings of their grand- 
sires. Among the number was Doctor 
James La Fayette Cogswell, whose 
grandfather, Amos Cogswell, took up 
arms in defense of the American Colo- 
nies and participated in the Lexington 
Alarm, April 19, 1775. On the 27th of 
June, 1876, Doctor Cogswell publicly 
invited descendants of Revolutionary 
sires to meet at his office and organize 
for the purpose of parading on the 
approaching Fourth of July. Pursuant 
to this call, a small number of men 
claiming Revolutionary heritage met at 
Doctor Cogswell’s office and decided 
that their aims could be better enlarged 
and the object in view more easily ac- 
complished, if a further invitation to 


assemble was promulgated through the 
Grand Marshal of the Day. 


In accord- 
ance with that conclusion the following 
call was published in the A/ta California, 
Thursday, June 29, 1876:— 


1776. 1876. 
ATTENTION DESCENDANTS OF REVO- 
LUTIONARY PATRIOTS. 


HEADQUARTERS CENTENNIAL COMMITTEE, 
212 KEARNY STREET. 


San Francisco, June 28, 1876. 
You are hereby requested to meet at the Head- 
quarters of the Grand Marshal, No. 212 Kearny 
Street, at 8 o’clock P. M., on Thursday, June 
29th, for the purpose of making arrangements 
to participate in the celebration of the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Nation’s Inde- 


pendence. 
Charles L. Wiggin, 


Chief of Staff to the Grand Marshal. 

This announcement brought together 
more than a score of men who were 
present by right of heritage. General 
A. M. Winn was called to the chair and 
Doctor Emery L. Willard acted as secre- 


tary. General Winn explained the ob- 
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ject of the meeting but frankly confessed 
that he could throw no light on the 
origin of the movement. Those assem- 
bled formed a preliminary organization as 
‘Sons of Revolutionary Sires,’’ among 
the number being William Boardman 
Eastin, Doctor James La Fayette Cogs- 
well, and William H. Mead, who are still 
on the rolls of the California Society. 
And thus were the first practical steps 
taken to awaken an interest in the de- 
scendants of Revolutionary sires, for 
Revolutionary things. A further meet- 
ing was held at the Palace Hotel two 
days later, at which General Winn again 
presided and Doctor Willard recorded the 
minutes. More than thirty additional 
names were subscribed to the rolls, 
making in all nearly sixty. The only 
condition necessary to membership was 
a declaration on honor from those enroll- 
ing their names that they wer® descen- 
dants of the Revolution, among the 
number being Benjamin F. Penniman, 
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John F. York, and Doctor P. W. 
Randle, actual sons of patriots. In order 
to defray incidental expenses about 
thirty members each paid to the treas- 
urer pro ftem., James P. Dameron, the 
sum of one dollar. It was determined to 
parade on the approaching Fourth of 
July, and in order to carry out the 
suggestion ot the A/fa’s correspondent, a 
committee was authorized to procure 
thirteen shields to represent the original 
States. William S. Moses was elected 
Marshal pro fem., and the enthusiastic 
little band adjourned to assemble on the 
morning of the Fourth of July. 

At nine o’clock that day the court of 
the Palace Hotel presented an animated 
scene. Nearly every one who had sub- 
scribed to membership brought with him 
a new recruit, if there is any congruity 
in men of three score and ten and even 
full four score in years being called 
new recruits. By these additions the 
‘‘Sons of Revolutionary Sires’’ were 
augmented to nearly ninety, there being 
present ten actual sons of Revolutionary 
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fathers,— among them, Joseph Sumner, 
aged 71; Augustus C. Taylor, 67; John 
R. Robinson, 62; and General John 
Wilson, whose 87 years proclaimed that 
he was near ‘‘the last scene of all.’’ 
The third named is still upon the roll; 


~ 
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sentiment in San Francisco it was forever 
dispelled. 

As the ‘‘ Sons of Revolutionary Sires’’ 
marched in the parade they were greeted 
with manifestations of approval and 


many instances of favor. As they passed 


SENATOR GEORGE C. PERKINS, 


but the claimed the 
others. 

When line was formed there 
about fifty who marched, whiie 
than half that number, owing to advanced 
age and for other causes, occupied seats 
in carriages. If there had before been 
any doubt of the existence of patriotic 


grim reaper has 


were 
more 


Folsom Street, Mrs. Dunlap, whose aged 
father was among the Sons, presented 
them with flowers, and everywhere there 
were eager expressions of applause. 
When the parade was dismissed, Marshal 
Moses reassembled his little band at the 
Palace Hotel and James P. Dameron 


delivered a patriotic address. 
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To complete the organization, a meet- 
ing was held at Dashaway Hall on the 
evening of July 11, 1876. General 
Winn made a spirited address, and pre- 
sented for consideration a constitution. 
An election for officers was held and 
General Winn was unanimously chosen 
President.’ 

The officers were instructed to prepare 
a constitution and by-laws, and in ac- 
cordance therewith the ‘‘ Sons of Revo- 
lutionary Sires’’ reconvened at the 
Palace Hotel on the evening of August 
2d, 1876, and held their first regular 
meeting after permanent officers had 
General Winn presented 
a report, which owing to the novel 
was decidedly quaint 
illustration, and with it 
a proposed Constitution 


been chosen. 


subject treated 
but forcible in 
the draft of 
ind By-Laws. 
In an article of this character space 
innot be taken to give in detail the 
Ca'eb T. Fay, First Vice-President; Samuel Graves, 
second Vice-President ; Ira C. Root, Third Vice-President ; 
m. B. Eastin, Recording Secretary: Wm. H. Mead, 
inancial Secretary; James P. Damero:, Treasurer: W. 


Moses, Marshal: Augustus C. Taylor, Alfred S. Iredale, 
nd James N. Makin, Executive Committee. 


provisions of the Constitution. It is 
essential, however, to state that the pur- 
poses of the ‘‘Sons of Revolutionary 
Sires’’ was to ‘unite the descendants 
of Revolutionary patriots; perpetuate 
the memory of those who took part in 
the American Revolution and maintained 
the independence of the United States of 
America ; to promote social intercourse, 
mental improvement, and mutual benefit 
of its members; to organize auxiliaries, 
branches, and representative 
bodies.’’ A candidate for membership 
must be a person of fair repute in society, 
and the regular descendant of a patriot 
who took part in the Revolution against 
England, which resulted in the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, October 
19th, 1781, and the final establishment of 
the United States of America as a 


’ 


co-equal 


republic.’ 
These conditions have not been mate- 
rially changed, and thus the Society was 


founded on a broad basis in which there 
was nothing of a patrician character. 
The scion of a private or a privateersman 
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is as eligible as the applicant who springs 
from a General or one who signed the 
Declaration of Independence. In it aris- 
tocracy is set aside, autocracy is un- 
known, and plain American simplicity, 
coupled by the bond of Revolutionary 
blood is the dominating influence ; and 
this is a sufficiently distinguishing fea- 
ture. To descend from Revolutionary 
stock proclaims one to be blue-blooded, 
and the American of today who had a 
Revolutionary ancestor is the man who 
can be safely put on guard when his 
country is in peril. 

The Constitution of the new Society 
provided for a Historic Council consisting 
of members of forty years or more, and 
brushing aside all superstition, selected 
thirteen to make up its number, thus 
skilfully and gracefully interweaving a 
reference to the original colonies in its 
composition. To that body was com- 
mitted the duty of making history of tra- 
dition, and had the Council carried out 
the commendable objects for which it was 


designed, the records of ithe ,Society 
would today possess much valuable gen- 
ealogical data. 

Through the activity of officers and 
members the Society continued to in- 
crease, but it must be recorded that not 
a few of those who first enrolled permitted 
their interest to languish and they were 
promptly dropped. General Winn dur- 
ing this time was and 


wide awake, 


labored incessantly to promote and keep 
alive among members the objects for 


which they had organized. It was 
decided to form auxiliary branches for 
the younger members. A young wo- 
man’s branch was organized, and another 
for the young men. At the third regu- 
lar monthly meeting, October 4th, 1876, 
General Winn reported a membership of 
ninety-nine, and the Society decided to 
celebrate on the 19th of that month, the 
ninety-fifth anniversary of the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown, by a reunion, 
which was largely attended. The Hon. 


Caleb T. Fay delivered an interesting, elo- 
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quent and patriotic oration. He called at- 
tention to the fact that it was the first pub- 
lic inauguration of a native order in our 
Republic, and the spot was most appro- 
priate. For here, upon the Pacific Coast 
and westward the breadth of a Conti- 
nent, the van of civilization had halted 


in its march. Reviewing the history of 


the Revolutionary war which virtually 
closed with the surrender of Cornwallis, 
he admonished: those present of the im- 
portance of gathering together incidents 


the lives 


are unrecorded 


with of. patriots 
whose services and of 
preserving them as heirlooms of family 


connected 


pride. 

Under General Winn’s vigorous policy 
the Society continued to grow in number. 
Washington’s anniversary was appro- 
priately observed in 1877, and on the 
Fourth of July the Society publicly 
paraded under Marshal Moses, and later 
in the day held patriotic literary exer- 
cises. In the evening an election of 
officers was held, and General Winn was 


again chosen president. Ata meeting of 
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the board of directors, the same month, 
a note was passed thanking William B. 
Eastin for his liberality to the Society 
and for his fidelity as secretary. Wm. 
H. Mead was similarly honored for his 
services as financial secretary. 

At a meeting held on the third of Jan- 
uary, 1877, General Winn proposed a 
plan for converting the organization into 
a secret society, with a ritual. It was 
in the shape of a resolution and created 
an animated discussion. It was finally 
laid over until the next meeting, when 
General Winn revived the matter. 
Again it was vigorously opposed; _ its 
promoter, however, was persistent, but 
his following was too meager and his pet 
project was abandoned. A brief comment 
upon this may not be out of place. There 
were many who did not regard with 
favor the ‘‘ Sons of Revolutionary Sires. 
The organization was looked upon with 
suspicion, and it was said by some that the 
design was not to perpetuate memories 
of Revolutionary ancestors but to cover 
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a political movement,— in fact, there was 
a feeling of mistrust inthe minds of many 
that the object was a revival of Know- 
nothingism. It only required the success 
of General Winn’s proposal to confirm 
this, andit must therefore be admitted that 
to those who opposed him, great credit 
is due. Later in life General Winn was 
brought to see and acknowledge the wis- 
dom of that opposition. 

Nearly all officers of the Society who 
were elected in July, 1877, continued 
from year to year, among the number 
being General Winn, although he had 
removed to Sonoma, and after the first 
year of the Society’s existence, he was 
not situated so as to take an active part 
But he did not permit his 
letter to Colo- 
18, 1882, he 


in its affairs. 
interest to subside. In a 
nel Hubbard, dated August 


Writes: 
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You will have to watch the expenses, as the 
Society is based upon pride of ancestry, and 
there are so few who are rich that can claim such 
honor. There is a strong disposition to hide 
ancestry coming from the ranks. | know itis 
wrong but human nature is so constituted. They 
look to the sword, sash, and epaulets, for honor 
enough to satisfy. 

I recollect Pickering said: —‘“‘If I could not 
have traced my descent to Colonel Timothy 
Pickering, | would not have joined the Society.”’ 
If all entertained the same feeling the Society 
would be very small. 

In another letter to the same person 
he wrote :— 
**1 should like to be rich enough to call in all 
descendants of respectable character and have a 
grand time at least once a year. I could fit up a 
nice Hall that could be rented out for enough to 
pay all expenses, and still be ‘* Continental 
Hall,”’ owned by the Society. ”’ 

This very sentiment, uttered by Gen- 
eral Winn in a private letter July 16, 
1882, is now agitating the Sons of the 
American Revolution and kindred socie- 
ties in Washington City. His words 
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seem to have possessed a prophetic char- 
acter. 

The ‘*Sons of Revolutionary Sires ’’ 
looked forward to the establishment of 
similar organizations throughout the 
Union. It had that purpose in view 
when its constitution was framed, — 
which provided ‘‘ for co-equal branches,’’ 
—practically making the Society national 
in character. After each meeting the 
proceedings were printed in ‘bulletin ”’ 
form and sent broadcast throughout the 
Union to prominent people, to historical 
societies, to libraries, and wherever and 
to whomsoever it was thought they would 
prove effective. But it was not until 
1881, that recognition in the East was 
attracted. The celebration of the 1ooth 
anniversary of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown served to reanimate 
a languishing spirit in the Society. It 
named as delegates to the centennial cel- 
ebration of that most important Revolu- 


tionary event, William North Steuben, 
son of a Revolutionary soldier ; Almarin 
Brooks Paul, Sr., grandson of an officer 
—- Lieutenant Almarin Brooks ; and Cap- 


tain Augustus C. Taylor, First Vice 
President, and son of a Revolutionary 
soldier, who after became an officer in 
the war of 1812. That year the Hon. 
Caleb T. Fay was elected president, 
vice General Winn. 

In 1882, the ‘‘ bulletins ’’ attracted the 
attention of General Alexander S. Webb, 
of New. York City, a grandson of Gen- 
eral Samuel Blachley Webb and brother 
of Doctor W. Seward Webb, Past Presi- 
dent General, Sons of the American 
Revolution. He obtained an additional 
supply of those ‘‘ bulletins ’’ and dis- 
tributed them among men of Revolution- 
ary heritage. It is believed beyond 
question that the ‘‘ Sons of the Revolu- 
tion’’ which formed as a Society in New 
York in 1883, was inspired by those 
‘* bulletins. ”’ 
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At the annual meeting in 1882, Cap- 
tain Taylor was elected president, and 
continued as such until July 9, 1884, 
when he was succeeded by Loring Pick- 
ering. Inthe death of Frank Soule the 
Society lost an esteemed member who 
had contributed to its welfare in many 
ways. In 1882 General U. S. Grant was 
elected a life member. 

General Winn’s death occurred at 
Sonoma, Cal., August 26, 1883, and was 
deeply deplored by the Society he had 
helped so much to organize. The Society 
adopted fitting resolutions in respect to 
his memory as a patriot, his energy and 
fidelity as a presiding officer, and his 
worth as a man. In its journal there is 
properly inscribed a tablet leaf which 
recounts his virtues. Probably its most 
fitting feature and that which compassed 
his life is found in the simple line: - 
‘* He loved his fellow man. ”’ 

Loring Pickering served the Society as 
its president until July 5, 1886, when he 
was succeeded by Colonel A. S. Hub- 
bard, who occupied the chair until Feb- 
ruary 22, 1892. In common with the 
entire country the Society was called 
upon to mourn the death of ‘its most dis- 
tinguished member, General U. S. Grant, 
who died June 23, 1885. At a special 
meeting called by President Pickering 
the Society adopted resolutions elabor- 
ately setting forth the eminent services 
of its dead compatriot, and they were 
largely distributed throughout the land, 
thus again bringing most prominently to 
public attention the ‘‘ Sons of Revolu- 
tionary Sires. ’’ 

At last it seemed as if the original 
hopes and aspirations of the Society 
were to be realized. The seed sown in 
San Francisco took root in the soil of 
New York City, and State societies, or in 
other words ‘‘ co-equal branches,’’ began 
to sprout from the patriot tree planted in 
California. The Centennial inauguration 
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of Washington as first President of the 
United States was approaching, and New 
York City proposed to honor the occasion 
by doing everything possible to awaken 
memories of that heroic ceremony. A 
number of prominent citizens assembled 
at Fraunces’s Tavern on the morning of the 
30th of April, 1889, and organized a Nation- 
al Society, Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. The California Society ‘‘ Sons of 
Revolutionary Sires,’’ and others, had 
been invited to send delegates, and it 
named Hon. Hamilton Fish, Colonel A. 
S. Hubbard, Colonel David Wilder, and 
Major George B. Halstead, with ex- 
President R. B. Hayes, C. H. Dennison, 
and Charles J. King, as alternates. Of 
them Major Halstead was the only one 
to attend, and he faithfully represented 
the California Society’s interests. The 
‘*Sons of Revolutionary Sires’’ then 
changed their Society name to that of 
‘“Sons of the American Revolution,’’ 
and thus without any feeling of dis- 
content, but with an aim solely patriotic, 
cheerfully sank the sire in the scion, and 
so to speak became children of its child. 
It was an anomalous position in which to 
be placed but its action was appreciated 
and today it is honored throughout the 
land for its patriotic altruism. Its original 
aim was accomplished, and as long as 
the Spirit of ’76 lingers in our land the 
old Society ‘‘Sons of Revolutionary 
Sires’’ will be remembered as the one 
that gave inspiration to an organization 
which will only grow greater with the 
whirligig of time. 

It is true that arguments have been 
made against California’s claim for hav- 
ing originally inspired the ‘‘ Sons,’’ but 
they were easily dispelled. In fact no 
better evidence in favor of the ‘‘ Sons of 
Revolutionary Sires’’ is needed than 
that of Henry Hall, Historian General of 
the National Society, Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. In an address delivered 


by that official before the New York 
State Society, at its last annual meeting, 
February 22, 1895, he said :— 

**When in 1876 the California Society adopted 
a constitution, it provided for ‘auxiliary’ 
branches co-equal Societies, and a_ national 
representative body. That word ‘auxiliary’ 
cropped out afterward in the East in a most 
unexpected manner, and made all the trouble 
and, in the providence of God, led to much of 
the good of these later years. That constitution, 
of which this is a copy,” [holding one up to 
view, ] “‘ must have been printed by the bushel. 
Copies were sent out all over the United States. 
In recent years, | have myself given away one 
hundred or more of them. This constitution of 
the first Society of descendants of the American 
Revolution ever formed since the Revolution 
itself, possesses genuine historic value and has 
many unique features. There are a few copies 
here for members who are collecting historic 
documents. And this California Society is, in 
fact, the pioneer and led to the formation of all 
our present Societies of Sons and Daughters, of 
Colonial Wars, Colonial Dames, War of 1812, 
and so on.” 


The reference by Mr. Hall to the send- 
ing out of those copies of the constitution 
of the California ‘‘Sons’’— those little 
books that ‘‘led to the formation of all 
our present Societies of Sons and Daugh- 
ters, of Colonial Wars, Colonial Dames, 
War of 1812, and so on,’’—forms an 
important link in connecting Colonel A. 
S. Hubbard with them all. It was he 
who sent abroad those books, and he 
alone did it. His services were recog- 
nized by the National Congress at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where he was made a 
Past President General of the National 
Society. There is a close analogy in 
Mr. Hall’s reference to the California 
**bulletins’’ and ‘little books’’ which 
brought about the formation of a National 
Society and State branches, and the 
letter of the unknown writer in the 
Alta California which gave inspiration 
to those who organized the ‘‘ Sons of 
Revolutionary Sires.’’ 

The Society of the Sons of American 
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Revolution has inspired many young 
men to search for Revolutionary ancestry 
and there are daily instances of such be- 
ing aided in bringing to light a line of 
honorable descent. Since the formation 
of this Society much good has been ac- 
complished by securing State and Na- 
tional legislation favorable to the preser- 
vation of Revolutionary history and the 
records of those who battled for Amer- 
ican Independence. It is perhaps claim- 
ing too much to say that the Sons of 
American Revolution have more thor- 
oughly obliterated Mason and Dixon’s 
Line than the War of the Rebellion did, 
but it can be truthfully urged that in 
harmony, in peaceful and perfect accord, 
the Sons, East and West, North and 
South, are without controversy in the 
matter of keeping alive those patriotic 
memories of the Revolution so dear to 
the heart of every American. Section- 


alism is buried beyond resurrection, and 


among the Sons there is in every breast 
that overmastering sentiment of loyalty, 
— one people, one country, one flag, and 
one destiny. In many an old home there 
hangs a ‘*Sword of Bunker Hill’’ or a 
rusty flint-lock musket of Revolutionary 
days backed by tradition only. It is one 
of the objects of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution to help establish warrants 
for such unwritten memorials. Living 
under a republican form of government 
does not exempt the American from pride 
of blood. It is something that neither 
money, good manners, nor culture, can 
achieve, and the scions of Revolutionary 
sires should serve as shining examples of 
patriotism to those who are less fortu- 
nate. When Mr. Lowell was American 
Minister to the Court of St. James, he 
was one day asked by a cynical English- 
man: ‘‘How long will your American 
Republic last?’’ The Minister’s incisive 
reply was: ‘‘ Just as long as the Amer- 
ican people are true to the principles for 
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which their forefathers fought!’’ Then 
what a glorious destiny is that of the 
Sons of the American Revolution. Its 
roster is the peerage of our country. 
During the year embraced in the period 
from February 22, 1892, to February 22, 
1893, Chief Engineer John W. Moore, 
U. S. Navy, presided, and he, together 
with Roscoe S. Gray, secretary, ren- 
dered the Society goodservice. They pre- 


‘pared its new Constitution and managed 


with skill the praise service which was 
conducted in honor of the four hundreth 
anniversary of the discovery of America. 
Captain J. Estcourt Sawyer, United 
States Army, was president from Febru- 
ary 22, 1893, to February 22, 1894, 
Roscoe S. Gray being secretary,— dur- 
ing which time a collateral branch of the 
Society was formed at San Diego for the 
covenience of compatriots in Southern 
California. Of this branch the following 
named gentlemen now constitute the 
Board of Managers: Hon. Daniel Cleve- 
land, President; Dr. A. J. Gray, Vice- 
President; Mr. F. S. Plimpton, Treasurer; 
Mr. Walter Carnes, Secretary ; Mr. John 
Sherman, Registrar; Dr. Fred Baker, 
Edw. M. Burbeck. 

During the incumbency of Charles. J. 
King from 1894 to 1895, that gentleman 
was an active presiding officer. He was 
assisted by E. Burke Holladay as secre- 
tary. The Society was enthusiastic 
over the introduction of patriotic exer- 
cises in the public schools of San Fran- 
cisco, which consisted in unfurling the 
Stars and Stripes and saluting the same 
by the scholars. An American Flag 
was donated to the Protestant Orphan 
Asylum, and a presentation address 
made to the inmates by Colonel Ed- 
ward Hunter, United States Army. 
The Society took part in the unveiling 
of the Lick Statue, James Lick having 
been the descendant of a Revolutionary 
sire. He bequeathed the sum of $25,000 
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to be used in erecting monuments in 
Pennsylvania to his ancestors. 

The following named compatriots com- 
prise the present Board of Managers of 
the California Society: President, Ed- 
ward Hunter, Lieut. Col. U. S. A.; Sr. 
Vice-President, Hon. E. W. McKinstry ; 
Jr. Vice-President, Mr. Sidney M. Smith ; 
Secretary, Mr. Edwin Bonnell; Treas- 
urer, Mr. Charles H. Warner; Registrar, 
Col. A. S. Hubbard; Marshal, Mr. Wm. 
S. Moses ; Rev. T. L Randolph, Mr. W. 
H. Mead, Col. J. C. Currier, Mr. W. B. 
Eastin, Dr. C. J. Burnham, Mr. Roberts 
Vandercook. 

These gentlemen were elected on the 
22d of February last, to serve one year. 
Since that date the Society has hada 
phenomenal growth, more applicants 
having been accepted in the succeeding 
period than during any full year since 
the Society reorganized. Much of this 
was brought about by the untiring indus- 
try and lofty patriotism of Col. Edward 
Hunter, United States Army. There is 
universal regret in the Society that 
further work of that officer was abridged 
through his recent assignment to another 
military station. 

Nearly every profession is represented 
in the California Society. The law in 
ex-Judge E. W. Mckinstry, Roscce S. 
Gray, Paul R. Jarboe, and E. Burke 
Holladay. Colonels Hunter and Shafter, 
Captains Sawyer and Upham, and Lieut- 
enant Smedberg, are of the Army, while 
our Navy claims Chief Engineer Jno. W. 
Moore, Paymaster Frank Thornton Arms, 
Lieutenant Thomas S. Phelps, and En- 


sign John H. Dayton. There are a 
number of physicians and surgeons, 


among them Doctors C. J. Burnham, L. 
L. Dorr and Philip King Brown. That 
eminent astronomer Prof. E. S. Holden 
represents science. The clergy are made 
prominent by the membership of Rev- 
erend J. W. Dinsmore of San José, Rev- 
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erend Thomas Lyman Randolph of Ala- 
meda, Reverend James H. Warner of San 
Francisco, and Chaplain George Ward 
Dunbar, United States Army, and the 
mercantile community is represented by 
conservative and prosperous men like 
Isaac Upham, General Dimond, Sidney 
Mason Smith, and Senator Perkins. 


In the hands of men like those named 
the Society is bound to hold its mem- 
bers closely, keeping ever before them 
and those eligible to membership the 
imperishable deeds of their ancestors. 


SOME OF THE MEMBERS OF THE CALI- 
FORNIA SOCIETY, S. A. R. 


BALDWIN, FREDERICK ALBERT, — born 
Brooklyn, N. Y., August 14, 1855; son of Fred- 
erick Augustus Baldwin: grandson of Albert 
Eames; great-grandson of Robert Eames, and 
great-great-grandson of Moses Hall, who was 
a Sergeant in the Medford, Massachusetts, com- 
pany, which marched on the Lexington Alarm, 
April, 19, 1775. (Certificate Secretary Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts). 


BARTLETT, COLUMBUS,—born in Columbus. 
Georgia, August 13, 1833; son of Cosam E. 
Bartlett; grandson of Stephen Bartlett; great- 
grandson of Stephen Bartlett, who in 1777. 
served as a Second Lieutenant in Captain Wil- 
liam Barron’s Company, Colonel Daniel 
Moore’s regiment, New Hampshire troops. Great- 
grandfather, Asa Bailey, was a Major in Colonel 
Bedell’s regiment, New Hampshire troops, dur- 
ing the Revolution. (New Hampshire Revolu- 
tionary War records, Vol. 1, p. 287 and Vol. 2, 
p. 415). 

BONNELL, EDWIN,—born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, September, 23, 1836; son of Allison 
Clarke Bonnell and grandson of Aaron Bonnell, 
who served as a soldier in Colonel Balwin’s regi- 
ment, New Jersey troops, between 1776 and 
1781. Great-grandfather, Othneil Looker, was 
a private in the New Jersey line. (Records of 
New Jersey in the Revolutionary War, pp. 152 
and 671). 


BURNHAM, DOCTOR JAMES CLARK,-— born 
Folsom, California, October 13, 1868; son 
of James Henry Burnham; grandson o 
James Greenleaf Burnham; great-grandson of 
Captain James Burnham; great-great-grandson 
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of Seth Burnham and great-great-great grandson 
of Captain James Burnham. Great-great-grand- 
father, Seth, served as a militia man and took 
part in repelling an attempt of the British to land 
at Cape Porpoise Harbor, August 8, 1782. 
Great-great-great-grandfather, James Burnham, 
was a Captain of Massachusetts Militia. (Bry- 
ant’s History of the United States, Vol. 3, p. 99 
—357 and Bradbury’s History of Kennebunk- 
port, Maine, p. 99, 165 and 167). 

CURRIER, COL. JOHN CHARLES,— born in 
Auburn, New Hampshire, September 19, 1842; 
son of David Currier, and grandson of David 
Currier, who enlisted as a soldier in Colonel 
James Reed’s regiment, May, 1775, and partici- 
pated in the battle of Bunker’s Hill. He also 
served in Colonel Stickney’s regiment in 1777, 
and again in January, 1778, he enlisted in the 
3d New Hampshire Volunteers, to serve three 
vears. In July, 1779, he was made a sergeant; 
was taken prisoner, exchanged, and served until 
July, 1781. (Revolutionary Records of New 
Hampshire, Vol. 1, pp. 81, 198 and 202, and 
Vol. 2, pp. 169 and 602). 

DIMOND, EDWIN RODOLPH,—born in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, June 23, 1867; son 
ot General William Henry Dimond. (See latter’s 
descent). 

DIMOND, GENERAL WILLIAM HENRY, — 
born Honolulu, November 11, 1838. Son of 
Henry Dimond; grandson of Jesse Dimon; 
great-grandson of Daniel Dimon; great-great- 
grandson of John Dimon; great-great-great- 
grandson of Moses Dimon; great-great-great- 
great-grandson of Moses Dimon. Great-grand- 
father, Daniel Dimon, was an Ensign in the 
Fourth company, Fourth regiment, Connecticut 
Militia. His commission bears date of May, 
1776. Great-great-great-grandfather, Moses 
Dimond, born October 7, 1672, was established 
as a Lieutenant of the east-most train band of 
Fairfield, Connecticut, against the Indians in 
1709, and was made Captain August, 1711. His 
son, John Dimon, was an Ensign in the same 
force in Fairfield, May, 1733; a Lieutenant in 
May, 1741, and Captain in May, 1745. Grand- 
father, Jesse Dimon, was private in Captain 
Walter Sherwood’s company of Connecticut Mili- 
tia, 1814, to prevent the British landing at Black 
Rock. (Colonial Records of Connecticut. Vol. 
15, p. 341 and Records of Service of Connecticut 
Men in the Revolution, p. 449). 

GRAY, ROSCOE SPAULDING,— born in Mt. 
Carroll, Illinois, April 7, 1857; son of Calvin 
Gsray; grandson of Nathaniel Gray; great- 
grandson of John Gray; great-great-grandson 
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of John Gray; great-great-great-grandson of 
John Gray and great-great-great-great-grandson 
of John Gray. Great-grandfather, John Gray, 
was chosen a member of the Committee of 
Public Safety for King’s District, New York 
State, May 6, 1777, and served as such during 
that year. He was a soldier in the ranks at the 
second battle of Saratoga, Oct. 7, 1777. (Offi- 
cial Records of Kings County, New York.) 
HALE, WILLIAM ELMER,—son of David H. 
Hale; grandson of Doctor William Hale; great- 
grandson of Doctor John Hale. Grandfather 
served as a private in Colonel Blanchard’s 
regiment, tst New Hampshire. Great-grand- 
father was Assistant Surgeon of Colonel Joseph 
Blanchard’s regiment in 1755; Surgeon .of Col- 
onel Hart’s regiment in 1758; Representative to 
the New Hampshire General Court, 1762-1768 ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel 5th New Hampshire Militia, 
1767, and Colonel of same, 1775; Surgeon of the 
1st New Hampshire Continental regiment, 1776 
to 1780. (Records of New Hampshire, A. G. 


O., Vols. 1 and 2, and Kidder’s History, 1st 
N. H. regiment). 

HOLDEN, EDWARD SINGLETON, — born St. 
Louis, Missouri, November 5th, 1846; son of 
Edward Holden; grandson of Edward Holden 
and great-grandson of Samuel Holden, who en- 


listed as a private in Captain Lemuel Clapp’s 
company, Massachusetts troops, March 4, 1776. 
(Various Service, Vol. 18, p. 91, Massachusetts 
Rolls). Was Captain in Colonel Ebenezer 
Mayer’s regiment from June 28, 1780, to October 
10, 1780. (‘‘ Various Service,” Vol. 19, p. 172, 
Massachusetts Rolls). 

HOLLADAY, EDMUND BURKE,— born San 
Francisco, February 14, 1862; son of Samuel W. 
Holladay; grandson of James Ord, and great- 
grandson of Daniel Cresap, Jr., who served as a 
Lieutenant in Captain Michael Cresap’s company 
of Maryland riflemen in 1775 and served to the 
close of the war. (McSherry’s History of Mary- 
land). Great-great-grandfather, Samuel Holla- 
day, served as a soldier in Captain Nothank- 
ton’s company, Colonel Ashley’s regiment of 
Massachusetts troops in 1777 and 1781. (Massa- 
chusetts in the Revolution, Vol. 20, pp. 201 and 22.) 

HUNTER, EDWARD,— Lieutenant Colonel, 
United States Army, born in Gardiner, Maine, 
November 22, 1839; son of John Patten Hunter; 
grandson of James Hunter, Jr., and great-grand- 
son of Colonel James Hunter, who served as 
Major and Colonel of Massachusetts troops from 
February 8, 177, to November 20, 1782. (Re- 
cords of Massachusetts, Vol. 26 and 34, pp. 127, 
195 and 663). 
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HUNTER, HENRY HOFF, — born at Benicia 
Barracks, California, December 31, 1870; son of 
Colonel Edward Hunter, United States Army; 
grandson of Alexander Henry Hoff; great-grand- 
son of John Sanders Van Rensselaer; great- 
great-grandson of Killian K. Van Rensselaer; 
great-great-great-grandson of Killian Van Rens- 
selaer, who served first as a Second Lieutenant, 
his commission bearing date of November to, 
1743, and the signature of George Clinton, Royal 
Governor of the Province of New York, who 
also signed his commission for a Colonelcy, April 
1, 1778, when Governor of the State of New 
York. 


KING, CHARLES JAMES,— born in George- 
town, District of Columbia, March 8, 1844; son 
of James King of William; grandson of Joseph 
Libbey; great-grandson of John Libbey; great- 
great-grandson of Ephraim Libbey; great-great- 
great-grandson of Ephraim Libbey, and great- 
great-great-great-grandson of David Libbey. 
Great-grandfather, John Libbey, was a soldier 
in Captain Arnold’s company, Colonel Joshua 
Wingate’s regiment, New Hampshire troops, in 
1776. (Records of New Hampshire, A. G. O.) 
Great-grandfather John De Mier,— or Myers, as 
now spelled, — was aprivate in Captain John A. 
Withcock’s company, 11th Regiment, New York 
Levies, and was one of Washington’s body-guard 
at Valley Forge. (Family tradition.) 


MAUZY, BYRON, — bornin Rushville, Indiana, 
March 31, 1860, son of Doctor Reuben D. Mauzy; 
grandson of Peter Mauzy, and great-grandson of 
Wm. Mauzy, who served as a soldier in Captain 
Rolly Brown’s company, Colonel Garrard’s Regi- 
ment Militia of Stafford County, Virginia. (Re- 
cords Department of the Interior, Bureau of Pen- 
sions, Washington, D. C.) Great-grandfather, 
Robert Caldwell, entered as a private, July, 1776, 
in Captain Wendel Owry’s company, Colonel 
Enos McCoy’s regiment, Pennsylvania troops, 
and was discharged at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
in 1779, (Records Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Pensions.) @ 33) é 8 


MCKINSTRY, ELISHA WILLIAMS, L. L. D.,— 
born Detroit, Michigan, April 10, 1824; son of 
David Charles McKinstry ; grandson of Charles 
McKinstry, who was a Lieutenant in the oth 
Albany Regiment, 2d Claverack Battalion, New 
York Militia. (Archives of New York in the 
Revolution, Vol. 1, p. 269.) He is also great- 
grandson of Gamaliel Whiting, who was a 
Lieutenant in Fellows’s Massachusetts regiment 
from May to December, 1775. ( Heitman’s His- 
torical Register of Officers, p. 432. ) 


PERKINS, GEORGE CLEMENT, United States 
Senator,— born in Kennebunkport, Maine, 
August 23, 1839; son of Clement Perkins and 
Lucinda Fairfield; grandson of William Fair- 
field and Mary King (sister of the first Governor 
of Maine.) Grandfather, William Fairfield, 
served as a soldier in the Massachusetts Line. 
(Records of the Revolution, United States Pen- 
sion Rolls, Vol. 12, p. 77. Washington, D. C.) 


SMITH, SIDNEY MASON, —from Colonial 
descent on both sides. The first of his family 
arrived in America in 1653, on The Delight of 
Ipswich, and settled in Exeter, New Hampshire. 
For services rendered in the First French War 
they were granted lands in Gilmanton, New 
Hampshire, where they became prominent in 
local history, a member acting as Moderator of 
the town for a number of years. The maternal 
side descended from the well known Shipley 
family of Groton, Massachusetts. John Shipley 
was the first of that family in America, and was 
killed in a night attack upon the town by Indi- 
ans. Mr. Smith married Bessie E. Greene, of 
Rhode Island, a direct descendant from Roger 
Williams, and of the family of General Nathan- 
ael Greene. 


SPENCER, GEORGE WILLIG,— born in Phil- 
adelphia, Penn., Sept. 17, 1843; son of Asa 
Spencer; grandson of Daniel Starr, and great- 
grandson of Daniel Starr, who served as First 
Lieutenant of the United States Frigate, Trum- 
bull, and was mortally wounded in an engage- 
ment between the Trumbull and the British 
Letter of Marque, Wall, June 2, 1780. He died 
June 5, 1780. (Family records.) 


STAFFORD, WILLIAM GARDNER,— born in 
Baltimore, Maryland, December 18, 1855. Son 
of William John Stafford ; grandson of William 
Whipple Stafford; great-grandson of William J. 
Stafford; great-great-grandson of William Whip- 
ple, and great-great-great-grandson of Abraham 
Whipple, who entered the maritime commerce 
of Rhode Island in 1772, and was leader of the 
party that destroyed the British Schooner Gas- 
pee, on the morning of the 1cth day of June, 
1772. (Publications Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety, Vol. 3, No. 2, p. 102.) He was commis- 
sioned Captain and Commander, December, 
1775. (Army and Navy Register, Hamersly’s 
compilation, p. 7.) 

TALIAFERRO, BENJ. WATKINS, —born in 
San Francisco, January 8, 1858; son of Theo- 
philus Watkins Taliaferro; grandson of Benja- 
min Taliaferro, and great-grandson of Benjamin 
Taliaferro, who was commissioned as Lieutenant 
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in the Virginia troops in 1777. He was made a 
prisoner at the capture of Charleston, May 12, 
1780. (Heitman’s Register, p. 391, and Saffell’s 
Virginia Records. ) 

UPHAM, FRANK KIDDER, Captain United 
States Army, retired,— born at Castine, Maine, 
May 3d, 1841. Son of Sylvanus Kidder Upham ; 
grandson of Sylvanus Upham; great-grandson 
of Joseph Uphan, Jr., of Dudley, Massachusetts. 
Great-grandfather, Joseph Upham, Jr., was a 
recognized patriot who rendered meritorious 
assistance to the cause of American Independence 
by contributing money, and his public services 
to carrying out the behests of Congress. He 
was a member of the Massachusetts Committee 
of Safety, and of the Cambridge Convention. 

VANDERCOOK, ROBERTS,— born Pittstown, 
Rensselaer County, New York, September 5, 
1826. Son of Michael S. Van Der Cook, and 
Betsey Roberts; grandson of Simon Van Der 
Cookland Livira Van Der Hoof; great-grandson 
of Michael Van Der Cook and Cornelia Van 
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HEN Captain 

Cook re-dis- 

covered Ha- 

waii in 1778, he 

found a race of stal- 

wart savages; brave, 

active, and possessed 

of many good quali- 

ties which illumined 

the general darkness 

of their heathenism. 

But it can not be 

denied that in all re- 

spects their condi- 

tion was primitive. They had not ac- 
quired even the rude arts that had 
obtained a growth in the South Pacific. 
Their houses, canoes, clothing, -vhat lit- 
tle they wore, wereJalmost destitute of 
ornamentation. Tools were of stone, 
bone, and wood, and of the roughest de- 


sign. The arts which had made any 
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Ness. Grandfather, Simon Van Der Cook, 
born August 17, 1749, served as Ensign in Cap- 
tain -Henty Van Der Hoff’s company, Colonel 
Peter Yates’s regiment, New York troops. His 
commission bore date of August 6, 1778, and 
was signed by Governor Geo. Clinton. (Archives 
of New York,— The Revolution, Vol. 1.) 


WARNER, CHARLES HUTCHINSON,— born 
in Hebron, Connecticut, September 23, 1854; 
son of William Talcott Warner; grandson of 
Elijah Warner; great-grandson of Ichabod War- 
ner, and great-great-grandson of William Tal- 
cott, who served as a Sergeant in the Connect- 
icut Militia and responded to the “‘ Lexington 
Alarm,”’ 1775; was commissioned Ensign in 
1778, and in 1780, a Lieutenant in Colonel 
Wells’ regiment, Connecticut troops. 

Frank Elliott Mvyers.* 

1 The writer desires to express his thanks to members 

of the Society generally for many courtesies, and to the 


Board of Managers whose official endorsement of this 
article makes it authoritative as an historical narrative. 
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progress were almost exclusively con- 
nected with the means to keep the body 


alive. There was not much incentive to 
invention, for it was easy to live. A 
generous soil produced abundance; a 
mild climate made clothing or fire un- 
necessary for comfort. Dwellings were 
little grass huts with no pretense to 
esthetic finish or adornment,— unless 
occasional patches of braided grass could 
be thus dignified. The temples — so- 
called — were not covered houses; they 
were only immense heaps of stones, 
paved roughly on top for a floor. The 
feather capes of royalty, and some of the 
finer cloths (beaten fiber), were orna- 
mented to a small degree with figures. 
The natives were, and continue to be, 
eloquent speakers. Their troubadours, 
or mele singers, chanted long songs, of 
occasional excellence, reciting the prowess 
of chiefs, the adventures of warriors, the 
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vicissitudes of lovers, the perils of ocean 
voyagers, but they had no literature. 
Hardly a sign existed for the expression 
of an idea. Their religion was of the 
darkest and most gloomy character. It 
was one of terror, not of hope. Worship 
of the gods consisted in propitiation, not 
of votive offerings. Perhaps the stern 
and sublime wonders of nature in the 
midst of which the Hawaiian lived affected 
his religion, as it did his poetry. It would 
be only natural that it should be so. 
While superstition had a strong hold, yet 
there was nothing attractive in the ex- 
pression of religious feeling, and it is not 
strange that when the missionaries 
arrived they found the old religion over- 
thrown and the nation preparing to 
receive instruction in civilization. 

For over forty years intercourse of 
increasing frequency with the great 
world opened the eyes of the people to 
the weakness of their religion and the 


advantages to be gained from learning to 
use the appliances of science and art. 
They were naturally quick-witted and 
appreciative, especially the upper classes, 


and when the missionaries arrived in 
1820 they found a people which had 
officially dropped its religion and which 
was reaching out for a new mental 
growth. The people were eager to learn. 
A number of Hawaiians that had wan- 
dered to the United States were brought 
back to act as interpreters ; but a little 
practise developed their inability to con- 
vey to the Hawaiian the true meaning of 
what the missionaries said. It became 
necessary to learn the language, and to 
acquire the varied meanings which accent 
and gesture sometimes gave to a single 
word. Worthily was the task accom- 
plished. The missionaries attempted to 
give written form to an already existing 
language, not to create another or to 
change what they found. They were 
successful beyond their expectations, and 
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the literature of Hawaii is a lasting monu- 
ment to their patient labor. 

In January, 1822, the first form of a 
spelling book in the Hawaiian language 
was struck off. It made eight pages. 
About six months later a second sheet of 
the same size was printed. The sounds 
of the language had resulted in the form- 
ation of an alphabet of tweive letters, 
five of which are vowels. The seven 
consonants are chiefly mutes and labials. 
It will be seen that the language is soft 
and flowing. Spelling is strictly phonet- 
ic: every syllable ends with a vowel, 
and there are a few words which are 
composed entirely of vowels, as oidio, 
truth, za, fish, etc. The one grave error 
in creating a grammar and the written 
expression of ideas was the omission of 
accent marks. When it is remembered 
that accent is of almost supreme impor- 
tance in the Hawaiian language, this 
omission appears unfortunate. /a, given 
above, requires the ” or 7’a, accent on 
the 7, and guttural a catch between the 
two letters, to make fish out of it. Pro- 
nounced smoothly, ia, it becomes a pro- 
noun in the third person singular. 

It was soon found that instruction in 
English was not practical, although 
teaching at the very first began in that 
language, and as soon as a written form 
could be given to words, schools were 
established. A slate or chalk marks on a 
board were used. The people, chiefly 
adults, gathered closely about’ the 
teacher, and, as they learned to drop 
into the same places day after day, an 
amusing result followed, which the 
writer has actually seen in his youth. 
Some learned to read with the letters 
bottom upwards, as they were seen 
while standing directly in front of the 
teacher; others read from the left or 
right end of the written or printed line ; 
others read correctly from left to right. 

Besides teaching the natives, schools 
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were established at a very early date, 
1821-22, for the families of foreign resi- 
dents. The English language was the 
medium of instruction. To the present 
day, the distinction has been maintained 
ot foreign and native schools, though, as 
will be seen later, with nearly universal 
substitution of English for the Hawaiian 
language, this distinction is well-nigh 
obliterated. 

The people were curious about the 
new knowledge. Conveying ideas by 
means of marks on paper or a slate was 
a matter of general astonishment. A sea 
captain wrote on a slate to his mate to 
send his handkerchief ashore. What 
was written was explained and shown to 
Kamehameha, who did not believe it 
would procure the desired article. It 
was handed to one of his runners, who 
delivered it on board the vessel and re- 
turned with both slate and handkerchief. 


The result amazed the King who care- 
fully examined the slate and the cloth to 
iscertain the hidden connection. 

Chiefs and people very intelligently 
perceived at once the value of such an 
acquisition, and curiosity developed into 


an eager desire for knowledge. The 
mission schools soon were. thronged ; 
teachers were taken from the more ad- 
vanced scholars and sent all over the 
country, and schools were established 
everywhere. They were attended 
chiefly by adults. Noone wascompelled 
to go to school, but the knowledge that it 
was the wish of the chief was sufficient 
to bringin most of the nation. At that 
time the word of the King was the 
supreme law, and no one even thought 
of disobeying his expresseddesire. For- 
tunately the inclination of the great 
majority of the chiefs was wholly in 
favor of education, law, order, and pro- 
There is much of interest in con- 
nection with those early schools. For 
several years there were no school-books. 


uress, 
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A few printed leaves on various subjects 
comprised the whole set of text-books. 
The pupils gathered from far and near 
carrying these few leaves in their hands. 

Schoolhouses were built. They were 
of very simpie architecture. At either end 
an upright post, with a crotch on top, 
received the ridge pole. Against this the 
rafters leaned from the ground, being 
firmly tied at the top, and a covering of 
light poles fastened crosswise received 
the grass thatch. A few openings for 
doors and windows let in air and light. 
The school furniture consisted of dried 
rushes or grass on the ground to siton, 
with (sometimes) a three-legged stool for 
the teacher. 

The old habits of the people were util- 
ized for their good. Early rising was 
common. In the cool of the day the 
necessary labor of cultivatingthe ground 
and preparing food, and other simple 
operations, were performed. In the heat 
of mid-day many slept; but the late 
afternoon and night were often devoted 
to games, idle gossip, dissipation, or 
worse. It was the free time, so the mis- 
sionaries took it for the school time. 
About three o’clock the teacher stood 
outside of the schoolhouse, if there was 
one, or, if not, under the shade of a 
large tree and blew his conch shell. It 
became a very common method of calling 
the people together, and is not forgotten 
today. Nearly every morning here at 
Waikiki (where this article is written) can 
be heard inthe early dawn the long 
drawn melancholy cadence of a_ shell. 
Who blows it, or why, I know not, but 
it is probably some good old soul calling 
the faithful together for early meeting. 
Whether its monotone is persuasive today, 
I do not know, but years ago, and espe- 
cially when schools were first taught, its 
voice was all powerful. 

At one time there were not far from a 
thousand schools, mostly attended by 
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adults. It is said that the pupils num- 
bered about fifty-two thousand in the 
days of greatest popularity and success. 
It was hardly possible to teach such 
scholars anything more than rudiments, 
and little was attempted outside of read- 
ing, writing, simple arithmetic, and a lit- 
tle geography. As early as 1832 a geog- 
raphy of 216 pages was printed and 
bound, but without maps. This lack 
was in part overcome by the use of large 
hand-drawn maps hung on the walls. 

A school in session must have pre- 
sented a novel sight. Most of the men 
nearly naked, or at best wore a 
shirt or a pair of trousers. The women 
had a single slip or boloku. But more 
commonly the dress of both sexes, if any 
were worn, was of kapa, the beaten cloth 
of the country. The hair was a verita- 
ble bush, rising straight from the head in 
every direction. In of the recent 
change from utter savagery, it is not 
strange that many appeared wild and 
fierce. A popular method of instruction 
was by recitation in concert. Naturally 
with voices not yet toned to gentleness 
these exercises not infrequently created a 
powerful din. But much was accom- 
plished in ten or twelve and 
thousands had acquired the art of reading 


were 


view 


years, 


and writing. 

From the most ancient time, competi- 
tive sports formed a prominent national 
characteristic. The great gatherings on 
these occasions often became scenes of 
the vilest disorder and bloodshed, and 
with the incoming of civilization, they 
were discouraged and forbidden. In place 
of them the competitive examinations of 
the gradually assumed great 
prominence. Thousands came together 
to witness the trials of skill this sort of 
intellectual tournament furnished. Pro- 
visions for a week’s stay were often 
brought, and the country side would be 
dotted with booths. Sometimes months 
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were spent in preparation and very strong 
partisan feeling was aroused. Some 
remnants of this old custom still remain, 
though it is rather indulged than en- 
couraged. 

In 1831 the Lahainaluna Seminary 
was established. It still.exists. Manual 
labor, whereby the pupils wholly or 
partly support themselves, has always 
been a marked feature of this school. 
Now it has a well developed industrial 
training department. It has produced 
some of the strongest and most influential 
men of the native stock the country has 
known. Originally intended by the 
American Protestant Mission as a train- 
ing school for teachers and clergymen, it 
was in 1849 taken over by the govern- 
ment, and has since been maintained as 
the leading native school. A few years 
ago English was substituted for Hawaiian 
as the language of instruction. When it 
was turned over to the government a 


provision in the contract maintains the 


Protestant religion as the controlling 
creed. It is noteworthy that the first 
newspaper in the Islands, and — it is 
said — in the Pacific, the ‘‘Lama Hawaii,’’ 
was first issued from the school press 
about 1833. 

From early times small boarding schools 
for girls have accomplished much good. 
There are at present seven such schools, 
four being in Honolulu. The home in 
the sense of Christian America or Europe 
is hardly known among the native Ha- 
waiians, and the attempt is made in these 
schools to supply that need and cultivate 
a love for the family and the privacy of 
home. Besides ordinary book education, 
cookery, millinery, tailoring, and similar 
industries, are taught. These boarding 
schools are conducted by the various 
religious denominations, but are all work- 
ing for the same end. 

A boarding school for boys was estab- 
lished in the town of Hilo in 1839, which 
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still continues. Manual labor, whereby 
boys pay a certain part of their expenses, 
is a marked feature. They actually 


raise a large part of the food provided for 
Industrial training is also a 
Carpentry has a prominent 


the table. 
feature. 
place. 

In 1841 a school was established at 
Punahou, about two miles east of Hono- 
lulu, for the education of the children of 
American missionaries, but from the 
first it has been attended by others. 
Manual labor has been required here also. 
It has had a boarding department from 
the beginning. In 1849 it was chartered 
as Oahu College, and though no college 
classes have been graduated nor any 
degrees conferred, yet the teaching force 
has always occupied a high plane as in- 
structors, and very thorough education 
is given. The efficient work which is 
done in this school is shown by the fact 
that almost without exception its gradu- 
ates that have entered colleges in the 
Eastern States have always rated high in 
scholarship. The location of this school 
is extremely pleasant; the view is 
superb, the climate salubrious and de- 
lightful. It is the intention of the present 
trustees to offer inducements to parents 
and guardians in foreign countries, whose 
children or wards require a more salu- 
brious climate than offered in the United 
States, to place children here for educa- 
tion. All of the surroundings and in- 
fluences are of the best type and no one 
need fear a comparison of the work done 
here with that done in the schools of 
similar grade in the United States. Mr. 
F. A. Hosmer, the President of Oahu 
College, is a gentleman of high attain- 
ment and long experience. 

The Roman Catholic Mission, after its 
establishment, instituted schools and sup- 
plied them with text-books from its own 
press. Boarding schools have also been 
organized under the direction of the bish- 
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opric of the {Church of England, which 
was established in the Islands about 1862. 

Attention has been called to this class 
of schools as they were the direct out- 
come of the missionary work in the 
Islands and have been more or less re- 
tained under church patronage and care 
to the present time. The government 
has no boarding schools or seminaries 
whatsoever, excepting Lahainaluna, 
which was taken from the American 
Mission as above mentioned, and mission- 
ary schools are continued. 

In 1841 laws were first promulgated by 
the King relative to schools. There pro- 
visions were extremely creditable to the 
nation which was so recently heathen, 
and which at that time could hardly be 
called civilized. As the changes have 
not been very material, the laws may be 
noted at the present day about as follows: 
Attendance at school is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of six and fifteen inclusive, 
though where children, particularly boys, 
have reached the age of thirteen years 
and are strong and active, they are per- 
mitted to leave the schools upon passing 
a certain examination. Teachers are 
required to have certificates. The teach- 
ing of morality is inculcated but religious 
instruction is expressly prohibited. No 
person in holy orders is allowed to be 
president of the Board of Education. This 
Board consists ot six members, two of 
whom are now women, who, by virtue 
of a law passed since the revolution of 
1893, for the first time in Hawaii, are 
admitted to this important position, which 
by nature and training many are so well 
fitted to fill. None of the Board receive 
salaries. The clerk, who may be called 
the executive officer, receives a salary of 
$200 per month. The Inspector General 
of the schools is charged with the constant 
supervision and direction of the schools 
of the country. As the name Inspector 
indicates, he is required to visit all of 
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the schools of the country from time to 
time. These duties he was well able to 
perform ten or twenty years ago, but 
now, on account of the rapid growth of 
the school population, it is hardly possible 
for one person to meet the requirements 
of the office. The school department is 
also charged with the supervision of the 
Statistics of marriages and births, but it 
is probable that the entire statistical work 
of the Republic will be, before long, in- 
vested in a bureau to be established for 


that purpose. 
At present the schools of Hawaii are 
generally divided into government and 


independent. The latter have been 
referred to more particularly in the list 
of boarding and other above 
spoken of. Most of them receive assist- 
ance from the government by way of 
capitation fees or direct grant but, by a 
provision of the Constitution of July 4, 
1894, public assistance to schools not under 
the direct control of the government is 
forever prohibited after the first of 
January, 1896, the result of which pro- 
vision will probably be that some of 
these schools may be discontinued. 
The government may be 
roughly divided into two classes, English 
schools and Hawaiian schools. Originally 
all of them were taught in the Hawaiian 
language, but for many years, beginning 
perhaps with the reign of Kamehameha 
V. in 1864, there has been a growing 
desire and determination on the part of 
the Hawaiians to have instruction in the 
English language. This determination 
of the people indicates their knowledge 
of the fact that a command of English is 
the avenue to wealth and preferment, 
and it is a tribute to their intelligence 
that national considerations have been 
put aside for educational advantages. 
But some of the scenes which have taken 
place in various legislatures have been 
extremely interesting, not to say amus- 
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ing. A native member from the country 
would exhaust himself in an eloquent 
appeal for an appropriation to establish 
an English school in his ‘‘ deestrick,’’ at 
the same time asking that native schools 
be suppressed. In five minutes a law to 
declare the English language the control- 
ling version of the laws in case of con- 
flict would come up for discussion, and 
the same member would grow black in 
the face in his patriotic determination to 
require the Hawaiian language to be 
supreme in the law. Such a law was 
many times introduced into the legisla- 
ture before it finally passed, and that, 
against the votes of the purely native 
members, while at the same time the 
determined efforts of the natives to sub- 
stitute English for Hawaiian in the schools 
have succeeded in driving out the Ha- 
waiian language altogether. In 1864 
there were 665 pupils in 13 government 
schools where teaching was in the English 
language. At that time there were 7,632 
natives taught in the Hawaiian language 
in 240 government schools. In1894 in 18 
schools 320 pupils were taught in the 
Hawaiian language, while about 11,000 
received instruction in the English lan- 
guage in 158 other schools, and since the 
report of 1894 was issued, about the half 
of the remaining 18 Hawaiian schools 
have been discontinued, English being 
substituted in a number. 

The school population in the Islands 
today probably numbers about 15,000. 
Over 11,300 were enrolled at the date of 
the last report (1894), of whom 5,177 
were native Hawaiians, 2,103 were part 
Hawaiian, 2,551 were Portuguese, 52 
Chinese, 285 American, 184 British, 113 
Japanese, the remainder consisting of a 
variety of nationalities. Very few of the 
Chinese are in attendance upon govern- 
ment schools and it is indeed extremely 
difficult to procure the attendance of any 
but Chinese boys in any school. With 
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regard to girls the wall of exclusiveness 
continues as strong nearly in Hawaii 
as in China, and one of the most serious 
problems presented to the Board of Educa- 
tion at present is what to do with Chinese 


girls. There has been a tacit under- 
standing for several years that nothing 
would be said or done about these chil- 
dren, but the present Board is impelled to 
take up the question and act upon it. It 
is not improbable that separate schools 
for Chinese girls may be established and 
maintained until something of the preju- 
dice against public schools is worn off. 
Mutilation of the feet of these unfortu- 
nate children is common in the Islands, 
though it is practised as far as possible 
out of sight, as it is contrary to the 
general law. It is likely that an express 
provision will be enacted upon this sub- 
ject atan early date. Much of the work 
among the Chinese has been and con- 
tinues to be under the charge of various 
missions, but without the continuance of 
government aid, it is probable that the 
Board of Education will have to supply 
schools for the Chinese at an early date. 

The Portuguese are also difficult to 
deal with, as they do not care to have 
their children gotoschool. Most of them, 
impelled by the stern necessities of life, 
and in part by hereditary training per- 
haps, prefer that their children, when 
strong and old enough, should go to work. 
It is in view of this prejudice and the 
necessities existing among other nation- 
alites as well, that the Board of Education 
is now considering the propriety of auth- 
orizing certain country schools, in loca- 
tions where light work can be obtained 
for the children, to confine the daily 
school sessions to the forenoon, say from 
half past six or seven to twelve o’clock, 
allowing the entire afternoon to be taken 
for work by such children as are old 
enough. 

Of the 405 teachers (at the last report) 


in the schools of the country, 155 are 
American, 141 are either wholly or partly 
of Hawaiian blood, 57 are British, 17 
Chinese, 10 Portuguese, others being of 
various nationalities. It may be said 
that most of the Chinese are in indepen- 
dent private schools of their own nation- 
ality. As a class the teachers in the 
Islands are efficient and thoroughly cap- 
able of the work assigned. Neither the 
Board of Education nor the sentiment of 
the country will brook anything short of 
good work. The peculiarities of the 
situation have also developed teaching 
qualities of a high order. It is evident 
that a teacher who is required to take 
pupils who do not understand English 
and teach them in that language, must 
possess the teaching abilities to a high 
degree, and this has proved true, more 
particularly among the primary teachers, 
who in many schools do work that will 
without doubt stand comparison with any 
in the world. In several of the schools 
in the large centers, like Honolulu, Hilo, 
and Wailuku, the teaching force consists 
throughout of first class instructors, and 
the progress made by pupils, most of 
whom are learning in a language not their 
own, is astonishing. It may be said that 
what is called ‘‘ parrot teaching ’’ is un- 
known in the schools of Hawaii. When 
scholars are ready to leave the schools 
they are well acquainted with what they 
have studied. They know how to read 
and to do it well ; they understand pho- 
netics ; they understand the reasons for 
the various problems in arithmetic ; they 
understand the principles of geography ; 
they can make maps, not only on paper 
but in relief, built either in sand, clay, or 
like material. In many schools there is 
an actual industrial training. The use of 
tools is taught. Tailoring and fitting and 
sewing generally is a regular branch of 
instruction. 

The schoolhouses of the country are 
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hardly up to modern requirements. Hono- 
lulu has no government school building 
which will stand comparison with the 
convenient and elegant structures in 
many of the cities of America. For 
schools of fifty to one hundred a number 
of buildings have been cheaply erected of 
wood, which are up to modern require- 
ments, being well ventilated, comfortable, 
correctly seated, and well provided with 
blackboards, charts, diagrams, and other 
school furniture. But it would probably 
take $500,000 to put the schoolhouses of 
the country where they ought to be. Of 
the independent schools, Oahu College 
has a number of well equipped and good 
buildings and is now erecting the finest 
school hall in the country. 

The expense of maintaining the govern- 
ment schools is by direct appropriation 
from the general funds of the country. 
It amounts to $29.50 per head of the 
school population. The annual school 
tax on all males of twenty to sixty years 
brings in about $75,000, which goes into 
the general treasury. 

The Kamehameha School bids fair to 
become a model school in every respect. 
It is the result of the patriotic bequests of 
the recent Mrs. Pauahi Bishop, ably 
seconded by the gifts of her husband, 
the Hon. Charles R. Bishop. It is upon 
the premises of this school that the Bishop 
Museum is located, which contains the 
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finest collection extant of Hawaiian 
curios and ethnological exhibitions from 
these Islands, as well as from other parts 
of the Pacific. Industrial training is also 
required in this school. The girl’s school 
was opened a few months since and bids 
fair to equal the longer established boys’ 
department in every respect,  Alto- 
gether it is a most splendid contribution 
of Hawaiian patriotism, and will long 
continue to be one of the finest schools 
in the Pacific Ocean. 

Within a few years past, notably since 
the revolution of 1887 and the growth of 
popular government in Hawaii, the cause 
of education has received a great impe- 
tus, and development on these lines 
has been very great. The Board of 
Education has recently sought to gain all 
that is to be learned from other countries 
by an exchange of reports and school 
literature with Boards of Education in 
both the United States and Europe. It 
may be said that today, taken as a whole, 
the school system of Hawaii compares 
favorably with that of any civilized 
country. There are problems to be 
dealt with here of extreme delicacy and 
difficulty, but that they will be satisfac- 
torily solved hardly admits of a doubt, in 
view of the earnest and intelligent work 
which is being given by a self-sacrificing 
corps of instructors and friends through- 
out the country. 

: W. R. Castle, : 
H. 1. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
‘Plentpotentiary to the United States. 


IFE’S fleeting joys are strangely sweet, and yet 
It must be sweeter still, when all is past, 
To creep within earth’s narrow groove at last 
And close the eyes in slumber, and forget. 
Lillian Plunkett Ferguson. 
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IRRIGATION PROBLEM 


IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY THE SURVEYOR-GENERAL. 


OBODY can doubt that 
California must depend 
for her future prosperity 
on the proper settlement 
of the irrigation ques- 
tion. It has been discuss- 
ed until it would almost 
seem to be threadbare, 
but the recent decision 
by Judge Ross, not only 
declaring the Wright law 
unconstitutional, but de- 
claring that the distribu- 
tion of water for irrigation 
purposes is not a public 


use, has made it necessary for the whole 
discussion to begin anew. 
Nothing seems to be settled. 
step we have groped along in the dark 
for nearly- half a century, and have 
finally concluded that we are lost,— that 


Step by 


there is no right road. It does look as if 
with all the struggle of humanity for 
existence during all these centuries, the 
wise men ought to have settled so vital 
a matter as the distribution of water. 
But whatever other races nave done the 
Anglo-Saxon race has not shown the 
ability to cope with it. The Mormons, 
however, must be excepted. They came 
out into the desert with nothing, put the 
water on the desert land, and began the 
building of an empire. The sluggard is 
commanded to go to the ant for a lesson, 
and this people might well go to Mormon- 
dom for an example, but somehow we of 
California have been wonderfully slow 
to learn from others or even from our 
own dire necessities. There might come 
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in here a philosophical discussion on the 
general decadence of the agricultural 
spirit, but it is the purpose of this paper 
to speak only of irrigation in California. 

The miners made local laws governing 
the use of water, and these, like the 
local laws regulating the holding and 
working of mining ground, were based 
on the hard common sense of the Ameri- 
can people, robbed of the technicalities 
that, like the poisonous miasma of some 
pestilential cess-pool, have crept into 
the very existence of this people. That 
these laws were right is proved by the 
fact that they were alike in every mining 
camp, made by men who had no consult- 
ation with each other. The mining laws 
concerning both land and water, often 
written without any regard for any of 
the rules of grammar or orthography, 
were spontaneous common sense. The 
Legislature, recognizing this, enacted 
their essence into State laws. 

When, however, water was sought to be 
taken for irrigation, the matter of riparian 
rights began to loom up. We had in- 
corporated into our constitution a pro- 
vision declaring that the Common Law 
of England should be the rule of action 
in our courts, and that great unwritten 
law, which grew from day to day ina 
country in which no man dreamed of 
irrigation, declared that every bank own- 
er had a right to see the water flow on 
by him, ‘‘ undiminished in quantitv, un- 
impaired in quality.’ 

At the time irrigation conventions 
were being held in 1884 and 1885, the 
courts had held strictly to the riparian 
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doctrine, and that was considered the 
great stumbling block in the path of the 
irrigationists. A convention was _ held 
at Riverside in 1884, and the burden of 
the inquiry was how to get around the 
decisions of the courts in that particular. 
The convention got no further than the 
appointment of a committee on legislation 
to report toa convention to be held at 
Fresno. Iwas on that committee. When 
the Fresno meeting convened, the com- 
mittee was enlarged to eighteen, and 
the body of the convention, composed of 
some three hundred delegates from dif- 
ferent parts of the State, remained in 
session while this committee wrestled for 
two days and two nights with the ques- 
tions presented. Finally a series of 
declarations were adopted by the com- 
mittee, and unanimously by the conven- 
tion. To a committee of nine was 


assigned the task of drawing a bill, of 
taking it to the Legislature, and urging 


its passage. The central idea was the 
formation of a district, or a municipal 
corporation, which should be clothed 
with the power of eminent domain, so as 
to be able to condemn not only rights of 
way, but to take and pay for any ripa- 
rian claim that might turn up. 

This committee met at Fresno in Nov- 
ember or December, 1884, and drew a 
bill which was printed and sent out for 
criticism. A week before the meeting 
of the Legislature, the committee met at 
Sacramento, considered the suggestions 
and criticisms, which were quite numer- 
ous, redrew the bill, printed it and again 
sent it out for criticism. The bill was 
again carefully redrawn before it was 
introduced. Up to this time it had re- 
ceived treatment at the hands of its 
friends. After it was introduced, how- 
ever, it began to draw the fire of its 
enemies. The enemy can always be 
depended on to hit the weak points, and 
the committee soon found that its pet bill 
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had weak points. Every member of the 
committee had to report every objection 
he heard urged. By common _under- 
standing no member was to become 
wedded to a single sentence in the bill. 
The declarations of the Fresno conven- 
tion, in large letters, hung upon the wall 
of the committee room. These formed 
the constitution, as it were, for the gov- 
ernment of the committee,— all else was 
subject to change. 

There must be a municipal corporation 
with the power of eminent domain. 
There could be no property qualification 
for voters, so our lawyers told us, in 
such a municipal corporation. Our bill 
was severely attacked because, as we 
had it, ‘‘the tramp’’—by which was meant 
the non-landowner — could make a dis- 
trict and control it. The committee 
admitted to itself that this would be a 
permanent source of weakness even if 
the bill could be so passed, and it was 
provided that a district should be formed 
by the supervisors on the petition of a 
certain number of land-owners, and then 
that it should he confirmed by the signatures 
of a majority of the land-owners, owning a 
majority, in acres, of the land. 1 empha- 
size this because ‘‘the tramp’’ is the 
rock on which the district system has split. 

This was at the time of the great 
contest for the ownership of Kings 
River, and consequently of Kern County, 
between Lux & Miller on the one side, and 
Haggin & Carr on the other, in which 
tradition tells us a cool million was 
spent before a peace was patched up. 
The former firm owned the land lowest 
down the stream and Hence held an 
advantage on the riparian dodge. Neither 
firm liked our bill; both were jealous ot 
the municipal corporation with power to 
condemn and take everything in sight. 
Haggin & Carr remained neutral, but the 
other firm appeared at the capital with a 
lobby, headed by Buckley. This brought 
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the former firm to our rescue, but too late, 
as the Senate had already been ‘‘ fixed.”’ 
Our bill passed the Assembly ; we held 
the Legislature over several days, but 
had to submit to defeat. 

The committee then commenced a 
regular system of agitation, anda con- 
vention was held in San _ Francisco. 
Governor Stoneman was induced to call 
an extra session of the Legislature; but 
money came into the contest, the main 
object was largely lost sight of, and a 
chapter in history was made that had as 
well be blotted out. It was all educa- 
tion, however, and the newspapers of 
the State took up the question, and 
public sentiment became solid. The 
San Francisco papers, to their credit be 
it said, did good service. The committee 
looked upon its work ‘‘ and saw it was 
good,’’ and it rested from its labors, but 
it rested too soon! 


At the next session of the Legislature 
the committee saw the work taken up by 
Mr. C. C. Wright, an able and enthus- 


iastic young lawyer of Modesto. There 
was no opposition, and nothing seemed 
to require the attendance of the committee 
at the Capital The members forgot 
that Mr. Wright had not been in the 
contest that had waged so bitterly three 
years before. The Legislature was will- 
ing to a man to pass any bill the irriga- 
tionists wanted; everybody was thorough- 
ly imbued with the district idea, and the 
Wright law was the result. Towns and 
“the tramp’’ were left out of the com- 
mittee bill ; they have been the weakness 
of the Wright law,--the committee 
knew they would be and it ought to 
have gone to Sacramento and told Mr. 
Wright so. ButI hold that there is no 
merit in the ‘‘tramp’’ howl. I do not 
believe there is an instance in which the 
non-land-holding people have formed a 
district or controlled one. It has been 
played upon, has been made an excuse 
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for attack upon the law. Its friends 
have stood aghast, unable to defend it. - 
It was used to prejudice capital the 
world over,— it makes the strong point 
for Judge Ross. Even some of our 
strongest irrigation papers are saying 
that it is wrong. I will not admit this 
much; I have never yet seen a school- 
house built, or a tax of any kind voted 
on property owners by non-property 
owners, but I admitted in 1885 that it 
was best to avoid the howl. 

For some reason, large land-owners 
and capitalists are opposed to the district 
system,—they say they do not want 
the rabble to manage their property ,— 
and this howl, for it is nothing else, 
shows that the rich can take advantage 
of a catch phrase as well as the rabble. 

The first bill | drew for the considera- 
tion of the Fresno committee provided 
for three directors, one to be elected by 
the qualified electors, one by a majority 
of acres, and the other by a majority of 

e the dollars on the last assessment roll. It 
looked pretty, but had to give way to a 
constitutional objection. 

It was against the best effect of the 
law that its passage was postponed until 
so many districts wanted it at once. 
Instead of being a help to each other, the 
great amount of the bond issue coming at 
once on the market was a detriment to 
the whole. The number of districts 
enabled some men to hide bad schemes 
among the lot, and capitalists looked 
aghast at the millions of bonds offered, 
some of which were known not to be 
first-class. The management was gen- 
erally in the hands of inexperienced 
men, and they could teach each other 
nothing. It was a new law in hands 
new to any kind of great enterprise, and 
this was used against it. The bankers 
of San Francisco could not be induced to 
touch the bonds or indorse the schemes 
in any way; first, because they were in 
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Sympathy with some large land-owners 
who did not ‘‘ want the rabble to handle 
their property,’’ and second, because they 
had never taken any interest in the inte- 
rior, and next, because, as stated above, 
they saw great schemes in the hands of 
inexperienced men. With the restrictions 
of the committee bill of 1885, there 
would not have been so many districts 
at the first; and the larger land-owners 
could not have urged the ‘‘ tramp”’ on 
the business world. 

But suppose the Ross decision is sus- 
tained? In what position are we? The 
riparian doctrine is the law of this State. 
If the taking of water for irrigation is 
not a public use, there is no way to 
condemn any rights ; no way to dispose 
of a riparian owner, or get through the 
land of a constitutional kicker. A man 
with ten feet front on a stream may say 
to the diverters of water above him, 
‘*You have everybody else, now give 
me all it is worth to you! ’’ The man 


who can get in the way of a canal, with 
a few feet of worthless land may say the® 
same thing. Is this the consummation for 
which the people of California have been 


fighting for half a century ? The situa- 
tion is anything but satisfactory: but 
we cannot stand idly by, repining while 
the State feels the wasted energies of 
her people. Something must be done,— 
what is that something ? 

The district system, it seems to me, 
must be maintained. By no other sys- 
tem is it possible for the people to own 
their own water. Without it, any per- 
son or corporation that settles with the 
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riparian man and the constitutional kick- 
er, may charge the users of water ‘all 
the traffic will bear.’’ It is too late to 
howl when such a monopoly has been 
consummated. An ounce of preventive 
in such cases is worth much more 
than a pound of cure. 

It may be that good will finally come 
out of what now seems all evil; 
the idea that the Lord chastiseth whom 
He loveth, comes from the fact that 
suffering brings correct action, and 
through suffering this people may come 
to see that they cannot go to too great 
lengths to bring about the greatest 
results in irrigation. If I can live to see 
from the top of some Pisgah the people 
voting a constitutional amendment by 
which the State will take district irriga- 
tion bonds, and issue her own bonds in 
place to investors, | shall be satisfied to 
pass over to the side of the silent major- 
ity. That this ought to be done is so 
plain to my mind that | wonder why all 
the people do not see it. The bonds of 
a district so well organized that all the 
officers of the State, for example, acting 
as a Board for the purpose, should 
become satisfied it was on a sound basis 
ought to be good enough for the State to 
guarantee. But if the State received, 
say, six per cent bonds and sold four per 
cents, she would make up for any possible 
loss. Debenture companies take those 
chances. But this is detail; the State 
ought to and will take the matter in 
hand. If the present muddle hastens 
the time, then we may be thankful to 
Judge Ross and the muddle. 


W. S. Green. 
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(COME! No longer wander this way, 
Leave the dusty road beneath us, 
Let us seek a purer bliss-way 
Where no grime of earth shall wreathe us, — 
Down the path a bevy passes, 
Children with their luncheon pails, 
Mirth like flute-notes in the grasses, 
Viol-airs from virgin vales! 
Woo us not, O Youth in Maytime ! 
We have known Life’s rocks and billows, 
Sun-tents now our rest by daytime, 
Star-shine round our peaceful pillows! 
Farewell now to cares and sorrows! 
We are princes, priests, and kings, 
Pressing toward the glad to-morrows 
Of our woodland wanderings! 
Up the steep slope sun-rejoicing, 
Diademed with leafy laurel, 
Here’s a song that needs no voicing, 
Here’s a tale that points no moral! 
Canticle and Hymn and Psalter, 
Graced with all the greenwood arts, 
Framed by lips that never falter, 
Wafted to world-weary hearts! 


Il. 


Low lights ’mid the buckeyes playing, 
Guess at haunt of faun and dryad, 
Sea winds vesper Aves saying, 
Soothe the wood-dove’s jeremiad ; 
Purple sunset shallops sailing 
To the ports on Evening’s shore ; 
Weird and mystic shadows veiling 
Chaparral and sycamore ; 
Hush! Adown ravines and hollows 
Echo wanders, dreamy-sandaled ; 
Look! A flight of home-bound swallows 
Fleck the: sky by Twilight candled ; 
Come! Far in the dusky forest 
Let us build a pyre to Pan! 
All that grieved us, made us sorest, 
All that bore a curse or ban, — 
In Oblivion’s volume file them, 
Stinging gibe and cruel jeering, 
Gayly on the altar pile them, 

Critic’s frown and cynic’s sneering ! 
See! The flames leap high and higher, 
Vanish pains and wounds and scars! 

Let us sleep with feet to fire, 
Backs to earth and eyes to stars! 
Clarence Urmy. 
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HIS,’’ said Mr. Barrington 
to his younger son, as 
they stood together in 
the millionaire’s private 
room at the bank, ‘‘ this, 
my boy, | call the ‘ suda- 
torium.’ Many a poor 

devil has lost weight here. He comes in 

with his eyes sticking out with fatness. 

He retires, in say five minutes,—|I sel- 

dom give ’em more than five minutes,— 

with his diaphragm flapping in the wind.”’ 

Dick smiled rather faintly and looked 
around him with keen interest. 

The private room of Dives is richly 
suggestive of many things. Possibly 
to fastidious ears the word office has a 
sound commonplace enough. But surely 
there is nothing common about the shrine 
of Plutus, the nursery of a thousand 
schemes involving the happiness or 
misery of a thousand human beings. The 
very atmosphere, charged with the fumes 
of costly perfectos and heavy with the 
scent of Russia leather, cannot be in- 
haled by Lazarus with impunity. It 
breeds noxious thoughts,— envy, malice, 
hatred, and discontent. Certainly the 
appointments of the room, the lincrusta- 
walton wainscot, the heavy oaken fur- 
niture, the tapestry curtains, the massive 
mantel crowned with its immense ormolu 
clock —genuine Louis XV.—the sub- 
stantial book-case, filled with calf-bound 
tomes of reference, and last not least, the 
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ponderous safe, suggest prose. Not the 
brilliant prose of Froude or Macaulay, but 
the sober, serious sentences of a Sidg- 
wick or Spencer. But mark that curious 
patch upon the velvet pile carpet, hard 
by the desk of the great man. It has 
been worn shabby, and almost bare, by 
the shuffling feet of supplicants. That 
chair, jocosely called by Mr. Barrington, 
‘*the anxious seat,’’ has a voice of its 
own. 

‘*Sit down,”’ said Rufus Barrington. 
He unlocked as he spoke his office desk 
and threw back the fluted lid with a 
crash. Dick glanced curiously at the tools 
of his father’s trade. The pigeon-holes 
bristling with memoranda. The inkstand 
with its three cut glass bottles. Every- 
thing was scrupulously clean and neat. 
The stationery perfectly plain, with the 
name of the bank printed upon it in large 
red letters ; the pens laid in order upona 
small tray. A black holder for the black 
ink, a red holder for the red ink, and a 
fluted silver holder —a present from his 
daughter — for the copying ink. Beside 
the blotting pad lay a large pair of shears. 
Mr. Barrington never tore open his letters. 
He cut the end of each with precision. 
He never used the same nib two days in 
succession. His blotting pad was reno- 
vated every morning. His ink bottles 
were washed and polished once a week. 
These are insignificant details, but they 
afford a clew to the man’s character. 
Dick noted with some surprise, and much 
pleasure, a photograph of himself, in un- 
dergraduate’s cap and gown. It was 
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handsomely framed and stood to the right 
of the inkstand. There were no other 
photographs on the desk, and this one 
told a significant story. The father 
glanced at it approvingly and turned with 
kindling eyes to the original. 

‘‘ You have been here a week, Dick. 
In two more weeks you will take your 
proper place in this bank. I have not 
mentioned the matter to my cashier, 
Charles Paradise, but | am going to do 
so now. It is well that you should be 
present.’’ He touched a small handbell, 
and before its echo had died away a boy 
stood respectfully before him. 

‘* Ask Mr. Paradise to step this way.’’ 


The cashier lost no time in obeying. 


his chief’s summons. He entered the 
room, shook hands with Dick, whom he 
had known from a child, bowed to the 
President of the bank, and sat down. 
Dick had not seen him for some years, 
but he remembered his face well. It bore 
now as then the marks of sobriety and 
formality. 

‘Of course you know, my boy, that 
Charles Paradise is my right bower.’’ 

The pupils of the cashier’s eyes slightly 
contracted. He tacitly resented the ex- 
pression ‘‘ my right bower.’’ Asa promi- 
nent member of the Presbyterian Church 
he disapproved of card-playing, and slang 
at any time was distasteful to him. 

‘| know,”’ replied Dick, ‘‘ how faith- 
fully Mr. Paradise has served your in- 
terests.”’ 

‘** And his own,”’ added Rufus Barring- 
ton with a pleasant laugh. ‘‘In serving 
me Charles has served himself. What 
is your salary today, my friend?’’ 

‘* A thousand a month.”’ 

‘‘Write it twelve hundred after the 
first. No,’’ he continued, holding up a 
powerful hand, ‘‘ don’t thank me. 1 ex- 
pect you to earn every cent of the extra 
two hundred. Upon the first, Charles, 
or rather upon the second of January, my 
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son will take his proper place in this bank. 
1 shall place him unreservedly in your 
hands. I wish you to teach him all you 
know. Uncork yourself, my friend, for 
his benefit.’’ 

Mr. Paradise smiled assent. The prop- 
osition met with his approval, and the 
réle of Mentor was not unacceptable. He 
was bursting with information which cir- 
cumstance constrained him to keep to 
himself. He glanced now at his future 
pupil with interest. The young man as- 
sumed a new shape. He was no longet 
the son of Rufus Barrington. A few 
words had produced a metamorphosis. 
He was now a pillar of the Barrington 
Bank, the biggest and best private bank 
in San Francisco. Naturally he turned 
his shrewd eyes upon this fortunate 
young man, who in turn repaid his glance 
with interest. What Dick saw was 
briefly this :—a tall, lank, athletic figure, 
surmounted by a preposterously long and 
narrow head. This head, so Mr. Bar- 
rington said, was three-storied, and furn- 
ished from basement to garret with cold, 
hard, Gradgrind facts. The calling of 
the man—a calling in his eyes more hon- 
orable than any —betrayed itself in his 
speech, in his dress, in his slightest ges- 
ture, and in his very walk. He plumed 
himself upon being the typical American 
man of business. He was clean-shaven 
with the exception of a bristling blonde 
mustache. He possessed a bass voice of 
amazing depth and volume. His brow 
was high and square. His chin, long and 
prominent. His nose, an exact replica of 
the first Duke of Wellington’s. His com- 
plexion was sallow, and the occipital 
curve was entirely wanting. He wore, 
week in and week out, a suit of well cut 
pepper-and-salt cloth. His  bird’s-eye 
cravat was fastened with a small coral 
bead, and his collars and cuffs were a 
credit to his laundry. 

‘‘No man,’’ continued Rufus Barring- 
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ton, ‘‘has had a wider experience of bus- 
iness affairs than Charles Paradise. You 
will please remember that, Dick. He is 
an—emeritus, | think is the word—yes, 
an emeritus professor of finance. What 
he does n’t know about banking is not 
worth knowing. He will teach you 
where and when and how to set your 
stakes.”’ 

The cashier received this encomium in 
phlegmatic silence. The tribute of praise 
was his due. He accepted it without ac- 


knowledgment. 

‘*My son,’”’ proceeded the old man, ‘‘is, 
1 ’m told, a fair scholar, but in business 
he has yet to learn his ABC. He must 
begin from the beginning. There is book- 
Can you keep 


keeping, for instance. 
books ?’’ 

**No. 
terday.’”’ 

“Throw it away! Theoretical book- 
keeping is rubbish. I can teach you the 
principles in ten minutes. Eh, Charles? 
Ten minutes, I say.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps fifteen,’’ replied Mr. Para- 
dise gravely. ‘‘Fifteen minutes to ac- 
quire the fundamental principles and then 
six months practice.”’ 

A knock at the door disturbed this con- 
versation. Mr. Barrington’s confidential 
clerk wished to know if the President 
would see Colonel Pennypacker. 

*‘Certainly. Show him in, Charles. 
Dick, you may stay and make the ac- 
quaintance of the Colonel. He is a pub- 
lic character. To know him as I know 
him, intimately, is a liberal education. 
There is n’t a more pleasant, plausible, 
timeserving, ruthiess rascal in the polit- 
ical ring.’’ 

The Colonel himself cut short this flow 
of adjectives. To Dick he seemed all 
round, red face and horse laugh. He 
looked his part. A drinking, dicing, 
card-playing, horse-racing, woman-se- 
ducing collector of Republican votes,— 


| bought myself a manual yes- 
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and as such, entitled to the courteous and 
respectful consideration of the first citi- 
zen of San Francisco. 

‘Your son, Rufus, eh? Ha, ha, a 
promising youth. A chip of the old block. 
Glad to shake you by the hand, sir. You 
can call Tom Pennypacker your friend.’’ 

‘* Take a chair, Colonel, and get to 
business. I can give you just three min- 
utes. You can speak openly before my 
son. He is,’’ —the politician mentally 
noted the accent of pride, — ‘‘ about to be 
associated with me in a// my affairs.”’ 

** Lucky lad !’’ cried the Colonel bois- 
terously. Then he dropped suddenly his 
swash-buckler tone, and coming straight 


-to the point, stated his errand :— 


‘*One minute, Rufus, is all I require. 
I’ve given Bland, George Bland of San 
Bernardino, a letter to you. He ’ll pre- 
sent it today. He wants your good word 
with the governor for harbor commis- 
sioner.’’ 

**Certainly. He can have it.’’ 

‘But I don’t want him to have it. 
That’s why 1’m here. Damn the fellow, 
he ’s too thin-skinned altogether, — but 
| promised him to say a werd to you, and 
now that I ’ve saidit, 1’ll go. He thinks 
me his best friend. Ha, ha, ha! That’s 
all. Goodby, Rufus. Goodby, young 
man. If I can ever help you, call on me. 
Tom Pennypacker is not Rufus Barring- 
ton, but he is a friend worth having.”’ 

He seized his hat, jammed it jauntily 
upon the side of his head, and strode noisily 
from the room. The millionaire glanced 
quietly at his son. 

‘‘*What a treacherous beast!’’ 
that young man in a tone of the deepest 
disgust. ‘‘ I wonder, sir, at his impudence 
in making you a party to his treachery.”’ 

‘* He is a useful man,”’ said the father. 
‘* And of cqurse, my boy, |’m not respon- 
sible for what he says or does. Nobody 
can rob me of my own personality. |! 
cannot make over Tom Pennypacker ac- 
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cording to my own ideas. Neither can | 
ignore him. | have to — well, not to be 
squeamish — I have to buy him,— at his 
own price, too. In my business one has 
to fight the devil with his own weapons.’’ 

‘«] am glad that you are not in politics.”’ 
remarked Dick. As a boy he had won- 
dered vaguely why his father had held 
aloof from the Washington arena. He 
might have been Governor of California, 
United States Senator, President pos- 
sibly, but all political honors, even when 
they came to him unsolicited, had been 
pushed contemptuously aside. 

‘*But 1 am in politics,— head over 
heels in politics. I am not, and never 
have been, a candidate for office, partly 
because my own business demanded my 
undivided attention, and partly because 
1 refuse now and always to pledge my- 
self definitely to any ironclad policy. | 
lay claim to no higher motives than these. 
Self-interest has kept me out of the 
Senate. Nothing else.’’ 

The son met this candid confession with 
exasperating silence. 

‘*] don’t proclaim this on the house- 
tops,’’ continued the millionaire, frown- 
ing slightly, but preserving the same 
bland, good-humored tone that character- 
ized his normal conversation, ‘‘ and it 
suits my purpose to make capital by throw- 
ing dust into the eyes of the metropolitan 
press, for instance, and others. I pose 
before the world, but I do not pose before 
my son,’’—his voice softened,— ‘‘ and 
any misconception as to my motives be- 
tween you and me would be hateful and 
absurd. In my business I come into 
daily, hourly contact with such men as 
Pennypacker. I use them, and so must 
you.”’ 

‘**] suppose,’’ said Dick ina low voice, 
‘**that these men do work for you that — 
that —’”’ 

‘*] should not care to do for myself. 
Yes, my boy, that is about the size of it. 


, 
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But, mark you, | don’t authorize any- 
thing. Ishut myeyes. I know nothing!” 

This sophistry jarred cruelly upon 
Dick, and once more a wall of silence 
reared itself between the two, so closely 
knit together by ties of affection, so 
widely separated by codes of honor. To 
the unsophisticated Oxonian this seamy 
side of his father’s character was a positive 
revelation. He could not trust himself 
to speak, but Rufus Barrington easily 
guessed what was passing through his 
mind. 

‘‘ This clashes somewhat, | presume, 
with the teaching of those pompous devil- 
dodgers at Oxford.”’ 

The sneer was almost covered by a 
genial laugh. Dick drew a long breath. 

““Yes,’”’? he replied doggedly, ‘‘it 
clashes.”’ 

‘‘] was a hero worshiper myself at 
your age, but I did not fall down before 
the fetishes of an exploded religion. 
Your smug-faced, fat-necked doctors of 
divinity, rotting at ease in the quad- 
rangles of Oxford, seem to you, no 
doubt, very worthy and virtuous souls. 
I understand that his grace of Canter- 
bury has an income of $75,000, and that 
the average parson has to dress, feed, 
and amuse himself, on about six hundred 
a year. If that does not argue something 
rotten in the state of Denmark, I’ma 
Dutchman. How you Christians recon- 
cile that condition of affairs with the 
teaching of the Peasant of Galilee 1’m 
at a loss to understand. I am perfectly 
well aware that my methods of conducting 
business are open to the criticism of theo- 
rists, but Isnap my fingers at your dons.”’ 

He leaned forward in his comfortable 
armchair, gripping the padded sides with 
muscular hands. Outwardly he was 
cool and collected. Inwardly he was 
cursing the fate that had sent his boy to 
an English university. And yet, in his 
heart of hearts, he respected the lad’s 
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scruples, and compared him favorably 
with the go-as-you-please, cynical, fin- 
du-siecle Henry. 

‘* But, sir, there are certain principles 
that stand upon an impregnable basis. 
You will admit that.’’ 

‘*Possibly. But itis the application 
of principles which concerns me. What 
is meat to a_ peaceful, conservative 
society of pedagogues may prove poison 
to our turgid Californians. The great 
mistake that you make is in supposing 
that what was laid down, revealed you 
call it, hundreds of years ago applies 
with equal force today. You all hark 
back to the Sermon on the Mount. But 
apply its teaching, its doctrines of non- 
resistance, contempt of wealth, com- 
munism, promiscuous almsgiving, and 
what would be the result ? 
anarchy and confusion.’’ 

‘* Of course we take the spirit, not the 
letter, of the law.”’ 

Mr. Barrington ignored this sentence. 

‘In my position,’’ he continued, ‘1 
have to adjust acts to ends. To fertil- 
ize my schemes, schemes which will 
benefit my State and country, I have to 
use manure. I am no kid glove farmer. 
| judge everything by results. I make 
mistakes, ——every man worth his sait 
makes mistakes, — but my _ smallest 
actions are endorsed by my reason, and 
| hold with Locke that reason is the only 
faculty we have to judge concerning any- 
thing, even revelation. The anathemas 
of all Christendom cannot filch from me 
my self-respect. My acts, my lad, are 
founded on the rock of experience, not 
upon the quicksands of superstition. | 
don't wish to toot my own horn, but I 
call myself a clean man, a clean man, 
word and name are respected 
from Maine to California.’’ 

Dick rose from his chair. His eyes 
were glistening, and his ugly, pleasant 


features were working with emotion. 


Hopeless 


whose 


‘*My dear father,’’ he began, ‘‘ you 
must give me time. You have pitch- 
forked me into a whirlpool, a regular 
maelstrom, and I’ve spun round until 
I’m dizzy. However, dizzy or not, | 
don’t propose to lie to you. My Oxford 
teaching does clash with, let us say, the 
ethics of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce. But as you remarked just 
now, different conditions rule here. We 
are in a state of transition. We have 
not found our groove.”’ 

‘*] hope we never shall. 
all grooves.”’ 

‘‘l like grooves, sir. The wheels of 
life run so easily in a well oiled groove. 
But, daddy, as I was saying, you must 
give me time. Let me have plenty of 
rope. You see, 1 shall be at work in a 
fortnight, and | expect to roll up my 
sleeves and fall to with a will. At the 
end of a year | shall probably have tem- 
pered theory with practise. Oxford in- 
fluence may be modified by Californian 
experience. You have your opinions 
salted down, as you put it, but mine are 
not in the brine. I have not forgotten 
what you said the other night about my 
minding my own business. It was a 
good lesson. My crude ideas are my 
own, but | shall not cram them down 
any man’s throat. lowe youeverything, 
sir, and believe me, I’m not ungrateful.’’ 

‘“Shake hands,’’ cried the father 
heartily. ‘‘You have the right stuff in 
you, my boy. I shall try and respect 
your declaration of independence, and | 
expect before long you will join the pro- 
cession. I can remember that at your 
age I was a bit of a damned fool myself. 
I won’t keep you here any longer this 
morning. If you see your mother tell 
her, with my love, that | hope to drive 
with her at three this afternoon. Are 
you going home now? ”’ 

‘¢] thought | would pay Henry a visit 
in his bank.”’ 


Confound 
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After his son had gone Mr. Barrington 
applied himself to the complex affairs — 
small and great— that demanded imme- 
diate attention. But his thoughts strayed 
wantonly in forbidden pastures. He re- 
called his own hot, rebellious youth, his 
grim father, an Essene in all save ac- 
ceptance of the marriage tie. How he 
had hated him, and his cruel Calvinistic 
creed. ‘‘ Honor thy father,’’— certainly 
he had nothonored his. What if it were 
written in the book of fate that he, Rufus 
Barrington, in his turn should encounter 
rebellion at the hands of a child. The 
subtle, tragical influences of heredity, 
with their far-reaching ramifications, 
must be taken into account. If Henry 
opposed him, or even Helen, he might 
submit with tolerable equanimity, but 
Dick! In the presence of such a con- 
tingency the strong man trembled, for he 
loved the boy, how dearly, he was be- 
ginning to find out as the hideous pos- 


sibility of losing the lad’s affection and 
respect obtruded itself. 
‘‘Pshaw,’’ he murmured impatiently. 


‘* Our cases are not parallel. 1 kicked 
against petrified priestcraft. Dick is 
knocking his head against the wisdom 
and science of the nineteenth century. 
He is very young and he ’Il get over these 
quixotic scruples. Of course it may come 
to a tug of war between us. In that case 
the strongest will win, and I am stronger 
than he. Dear child, it seems only yes- 
terday that I was tucking him up, a baby, 
in his little cot.’’ 
IX. 

‘‘IS MISS BARRINGTON at home?’’ 
said John Chetwynd. 

‘*Yes, sir, This way, sir. 

The two men _ were crossing the 
entrance hall, when suddenly Chetwynd 
laid a heavy hand upon the pulpy 
shoulder of Mosher. 
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‘* Hush !’’ he whispered. 

The astonished butler gasped and 
stood still, his pendulous chops quivering, 
the corners of his mouth drawn down, 
and his bushy eyebrows raised. John 
Chetwynd was leaning forward with a 
strange expression upon his sun-burned 
face, listening intently to the opening 
bars of one of Chopin’s exquisite valses. 
His grip upon the shoulder of Mosher 
tightened till the man winced with the 
pain. 

‘«Is that Miss Barrington playing?’’ 

“Tis. 

Mr. Mosher expressing himself freely 
below stairs and using the dialect of 
Cockaigne, observed to the housekeeper, 
Mrs. Ransome : — 

‘*E’sasavage, Mrs. Ransome, ma’am, 
that’s wot’e is. A ’igh muck-a-muck 
from the great Sahairy desert. I wos 
a goin’ to show ’im into the liberary, but 
he pushes me aside and walks right in 
on Miss ’elen, as if the ’ole world be- 
longed to ’im. I never see sitch man- 
ners, no, ma’am, not heven in Hoakland?’’ 

Meanwhile Chetwynd was. sitting 
beside the daughter of the house and 
amazing that young lady almost as much 
as he had amazed the worthy Mosher. 

‘* You play admirably,’’ he said in the 
curt tone of a man who scorns the pay- 
ing of compliments. ‘‘ And your tech- 
nique is almost up to the professional 
mark. Pachman plays the first move- 
ment a thought slower, and then repeats 
it pianissimo with wonderful effect.’’ 

‘1 have not heard Pachman,’’ said 
Helen, with a sigh. 

‘It is well worth crossing the Atlantic 
to hear only one of his recitals. Music, 
Miss Barrington, is my hobby. I can’t 
play a note, of course, and |’m seldom 
in the great capitals of the world, but I 
know what is what. You must permit 
me to congratulate you on your talent. 
You have worked hard.’’ 
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‘I have practised steadily for nearly 
ten years.’’ 

“‘Ah, you have your father’s grit. 
Of course you studied in Europe.”’ 

“I blush for myself, but I’ve never 
been to Europe,’’ she answered careless- 
ly, as she rose from the music stool and 
seated herself in a low chair near the 
fire. Chetwynd occupied a settee half a 
dozen feet away. 

‘‘Papa is a peculiar man, Mr. Chet- 
wynd, — intensely American. He gave 
us all French nurses and German gov- 
ernesses, and actually a Latin tutor, but 
he insisted that traveling interfered with 
education.”’ 

‘*Your father is a man of extraordi- 
nary sense.”’ 

Helen pouted. 

“It is none of my business,’’ said 
Chetwynd in his most deliberate tones, 
“but I’ve noticed in the West, in 


Chicago, in Denver, and herein San 


Francisco, an element of discontent 
which obtains among the rising genera- 
tion and which astonishes me. Now 
your father, Miss Barrington, made his 
money here in California, and I under- 
stand from him that his business inter- 
ests practically chain him to the Pacific 
Slope. It seems to me under such con- 
ditions that what is good enough for the 
parent should be good enough for the 
children, but everywhere | meet growling 
sons and daughters.’’ 

** You are very frank.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps unduly so, but this inter- 
ests me. Why this growl? California 
and Colorado are both of them delightful 
States, but conceding for the sake of 
argument that Paris and London are 
more desirable as places of residence, 
surely the wishes of the breadwinner 
should be taken into account. There is 
something inexpressibly pathetic, to my 
mind, in the fact of a man toiling and 
moiling for thirty years,—and the 
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Lord knows that you Americans, the 
men, | mean, do toil and moil, — only to 
find towards the end of his life’s work 
that the home he has made for his wife 
and children fails to please and satisfy 
them.’’ 

‘‘We have no sense of duty,” said 
Helen lightly. She was not annoyed by 
Chetwynd’s outspoken criticism. The 
impressions of foreigners always amused 
her. 

“If you stay here,’’ she continued, 
‘you will find out, Mr. Chetwynd, the 
extent of the difference between John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan. A moral as 
well as an actual Atlantic yawns between. 
England and America. In some poky 
little New England towns you will find 
a puritanical, conservative, moth-eaten 
code of ethics, but out here we are proud 
of this spirit of discontent. It has made 
us what we are.”’ . 

She laughed gayly, and Chetwynd 
was too well bred to pursue the subject 
further. 

‘“‘You stand on dangerous ground,’’ 
he returned curtly. 

The melody of her voice fascinated 
him. When he first met her the girl’s 
striking personality had impressed him. 
Her spontaneity attracted his attention, 
and her brilliant face at his lectures had 
proved a delightful stimulus. 

‘« There is Dick,’’ said Helen, after a 
pause, ‘‘ he pretends that he’s half crazy 
at getting back to California, but he 
thinks very much as I do at heart. He 
told me yesterday that most of Papa’s 
friends — the old stand-bys, you know, 
who pioneered — had lost their senses. 
I did n’t catch on at first. ‘ They can’t 
see the colors on earth and sky, ’ said 
he, ‘ and they ’re stone deaf to the melody 
of an Aeschylus,’ — just think, Mr. 
Chetwynd, of the poor things read- 
ing Aeschylus, — ‘or a Beethoven, or 
any music worth listening to, and 
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they ’re dumb, by Jupiter, in the pres- 
ence of any artist, scientist, or thinker, 
because they ’ve got nothing to say!’ 
I can see that Dick feels that he is out of 
his element. His higher education has 
unfitted him for Californian life. Of 
course we have clever people here in 
San Francisco, but the business men 
with whom he is thrown are stupid, 
and inconceivably ignorant. Do you 
blame him because in his heart of hearts 
he pines for the sweetness and light of 
Eastern civilization ?’’ 

‘*His place is here,’’ said Chetwynd 
gruffly. 

‘*]’m afraid,’’ pursued Helen, ‘‘ that 
there will be trouble between Papa and 
Dick before long, serious trouble.’’ 

’*] hope not,’’ said Chetwynd. ‘1 
like your brother; he is a remarkable 
young man. There isa quaint old-world 
flavor about him.’’ 

Helen assented, and tried to turn the 
talk into the former channel, but Chet- 
wynd responded but absently to her 
efforts. 

‘* You ’re bored, Mr. Chetwynd,’’ she 
said with a laugh, ‘‘ pray don’t deny it, 
or I shall lose my good opinion of you.’’ 

‘*Have you a good opinion of me?’”’ 

‘‘ If there is anything in physiognomy, 
you are a scrupulously truthful man.’’ 

*«It ’s so much easier to tell the truth.”’ 

‘*] ’ve not found that to be the case. 
It ’s easier for women to fib.’’ 

‘*So 1 ’ve always understood,’’ he re- 
pled grimly. ‘*Miss Barrington, will you 
play forme? Some more Chopin, please.’’ 

The abrupt request savored of a com- 
mand, but Helen neither fribbled nor fal- 
tered, but walked to the piano and com- 
menced the Fantaisie Impromptu. She 
played habitually without notes, and this 
particular composition was a favorite one. 
Once or twice she glanced in the direc- 
tion of Chetwynd. His features were in 
profile, and the sternness of their outline 
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never softened, not even when the melt- 
ing notes of the adagio stole through the 
room and awoke tremulous echoes in the 
saloon beyond. But Helen knew that 
she had never before interpreted so fault- 
lessly the great master. That silent, 
somber figure, motionless as a bronze 
statue, inspired her potently. It seemed 
to her that she was far away in the heart 
of some vast, tropical forest, where the 
air was laden with the heavy fragrance 
of exotics; where brilliant birds flashed 
mysteriously from sunlight into shadow ; 
where spectral forms of great beasts 
crept stealthily through the jungle, and 
where — beneath the towering palms she 
walked alone with Chetwynd. 

‘*By Heaven,’ he cried, as the last 
chords crashed out, ‘‘that was superb, 
superb!’”’ 

The girl was trembling. Her pulses 
throbbed. Music always moved her 
deeply, particularly the music of Chopin 
and Schubert. 


‘“More, more,’’ cried 


Chetwynd 
eagerly, ‘“‘1 ’m starving for such har- 
monies as these.’’ 

Again the girl turned obediently to the 
piano, and for nearly three quarters of 
an hour played a succession of ballades, 


nocturnes, and valses. When — finally — 
she rose from the instrument, Chetwynd 
hastened to express his _ thanks. 
‘*Words,’’ he said, ‘‘mere words are 
idle. They cannot set forth my feelings.”’ 
Then he noticed her pallor. ‘‘1 ’ve been 
selfish,’’ he said harshly. ‘‘ You are 
overwrought.’’ 

‘*No,’’ she replied with a faint smile, 
as she sank into the chair he offered. 
“1 ’ve really enjoyed playing. 1 think 
you must have inspired me. The air of 
the room seemed charged with electricity.” 

‘«1 ’ve been told that I’m magnetic,”’ 
observed Chetwynd, ‘‘ but that of course 
is absurd.’”’ He saw that she was still 
agitated, and sitting down, related some 


















amusing anecdotes of Liszt and Bulow. 

‘* You have met Liszt?’’ 

‘*Many times. I have stayed with him 
at Weimar. He was the most delightful 
of men. There will never be another 
Liszt,-— never. Don’t talk to me about 
Rubinstein. He is magnificent, but he 
lacks the exquisite delicacy of Liszt.’’ 

‘*It’s strange, Mr. Chetwynd, that 
you should be so fond of music. Who 
would suspect it?’’ 

‘« And yet if | were not John Chetwynd, 
the explorer, | might be John Chetwynd, 
the virtuoso.’’ 

‘«What made you become a traveler?’’ 
asked Helen with a woman’s natural in- 
quisitiveness. 

‘© A clever shot at a rabbit. Neither 
more nor less.”’ 

** You ’re joking.’’ 

‘*] never was more serious. A clever 
shot at a rabbit decided my destiny. Sir 
Samuel B——, the celebrated traveler 
and sportsman, saw me hit arabbit in the 
head with a rifle ball. It was running ; 
perhaps seventy yards away. The old 
park at home was full of bunnies, and as 
a boy I enjoyed nothing so much as shoot- 
ing. This particular shot of: mine 
attracted Sir Samuel’s attention. He 
asked if it was afluke. ‘ Do you think,’ 
he said with his jolly laugh, ‘that you 
could put a bullet through my hat if | 
throw it into the air?’ 1! told him that I 
thought Icould. A man who was present 
offered to bet five pounds about it, and 
Sir Samuel stepped off thirty long paces, 
and sent his tile spinning. When he 
picked it up there was a hole in the 
crown. Two days later he asked me to 
go with him to Africa. I was a younger 
son, with no prospects to speak of, anda 
strong love of adventure. Naturally I 
jumped at the chance. That was the be- 
ginning, and the end— well, the end is 
not yet.’’ 

‘«Surely you ’ve wandered enough.”’ 
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“The tramp fever is in my veins. 
They say it ’s incurable. Sir Samuel 
has settled down, perhaps I may follow 
his example.”’ 

‘* That bullet,’’ said Helen, ‘‘ produced 
results. | suppose, Mr. Chetwynd, you 
are satisfied with what you have accom- 
plished. You have no complaints against 
Dame Fortune? ’”’ 

‘*Complaints? No! But sometimes, 
Miss Barrington, I ’ve felt inclined to 
curse that rabbit,— when a cruel death, 
for instance, has stared me and my friends 
in the face. But what’s the use of 
whimpering.’’ 

** You don’t look as if you could whim- 
per, even if you tried. They say, Mr. 
Chetwynd, that you ’re a woman hater. 
Is itso? ’”’ 

“No. But I've a theory of my own 
about women. I consider them danger- 
ous to aman if—if, | say—he takes 
them wholly into his confidence. The 
reason? Well, because they look at life 
from an entirely different point of view. 
The average woman is Grecian; the 
average man, Roman. The Greeks, you 
will remember, made statues and friezes ; 
the Romans built roads. Read your 
Grote, if you can, and you will see that 
the Greek, like a woman, always sacri- 
ficed general interests to particular: the 
Roman citizen, like a man, considered the 
State before himself. Iam boring you to 
death, | fancy.”’ 

‘*But you are not boring me. Please 
go on.’’ 

‘« There is nothing more to be said. | 
fear I lack continuity, but I wanted to 
convey to you my idea. If aman, with 
work to do in the world, lets a woman 
get a hold on him, he is very likely to 
neglect —”’ 

‘¢ The woman,”’ said Helen. 

**Not at all. The work will suffer. 
He will build no more roads. The woman 
will act as a drag upon —”’ 
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‘¢ The wheels of his ambition. 1 think 
1 understand you perfectly, Mr. Chet- 
You would sacrifice everything 
You have 


wynd. 
to your idol, your Juggernaut. 
plenty of precedent. 
as you do, and —”’ 

‘« But, Miss Barrington, this is an age 
of specialists. If aman is going to suc- 
ceed he must give himself ungrudgingly 
to his task.”’ 

‘*Ah!’’ she cried, with a_ peculiar 
note of pain marring the sweetness of 
her voice, ‘‘l could give you instances, 
a hundred instances, where a woman’s 
devotion has proved the best stimulus of 
a man’s ambition.”’ 

‘*Some men need that kind of spur. 
| could submit to you a thousand cases 
to your hundred where love of woman 
has stepped between a man and his life 
work. Don’t confound romance with 
reality, Miss Barrington. Romance gives 
undue prominence to love.”’ 

‘*So does the New Testament. My 
father considers that romance, perhaps 
you share his views?’’ 

‘‘We will leave the New Testament 
alone, if you please, and stick to the 
nineteenth century. | maintain that 
the soldier, the sailor, the doctor, the 
reporter, the missionary, and the ex- 
plorer, cannot afford the luxury of a 
wife.’’ 

His words stung the girl’s pride. 

‘*A luxury,’’ she retorted, ‘‘ you call 
a wife a luxury.”’ 

Chetwynd laughed grimly. 

‘* Would you like the word superfluity 
better?’’ 

His imperturbable coolness turned the 
tide of her indignation. Few men talked 
with the frankness of Chetwynd. After 
all it was refreshing to listen to him, 
but —ah, how delightful it would be 
to make him eat his words; to prove 
to this scoffer that a daughter of Eve, 
with all her mother’s failings, was capa- 


Napoleon thought 
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ble of becoming the partner, in the best 
sense of the word, of even an explorer, 

‘* Joking apart,’’ continued Chet- 
wynd, ‘‘ will you answer me this ques- 
tion? A man undertakes a certain duty. 
He is married; has, possibly, half a 
dozen children dependent upon him. A 
crisis arises. He has to advance or re- 
treat. Advance means almost certain 
death. Retreat means—in his own 
eyes —disgrace. What is he to do?”’’ 

‘* Consider his wife and children,’’ 
said Helen promptly. 

Chetwynd stroked his grizzled mus- 
tache in silence. 

‘*] suppose,’’ said Helen, ‘‘ you, Mr. 
Chetwynd, would advance?’’ 

‘**1 think so.”’ 

The girl half closed her eyes in 
thought. She was morally certain that 
behind these ironclad sentiments of 
Chetwynd was a story—a_ skeleton, 
perhaps —that it might be interesting 
and profitable to articulate. She tried 
to recall some random gossip, a hint or 
two that had been dropped by Mrs. Paul 
Travers. What was it? Something about 
a woman in Assam, or Siam, or Japan. 
She had not paid any attention to the 
details of the story, believing it to be 
some absurd canard. Perhaps — 

Her vague, nebulous thoughts were 
dispelled with amazing promptness as 
she realized that Chetwynd was bidding 
her goodby. 

‘*] must thank you again for your 
music. You will play to me once more 
before | leave, / hope.’’ 

‘* With pleasure,’’ she replied politely, 
but of course, you are coming to our ball?’’ 

‘*1’m not a dancing man.”’ 

‘*But you must come,’ she insisted. 
Suddenly the glint of a suit of armor 
struck her eye. 

‘* If you don’t dance,’’ she said slowly, 
‘*] can suggest a costume that would 
suit you admirably. Will you wear this 
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suit of armor? It is complete, and one 
of the finest specimens -—I believe — 
of sixteenth century Milanese work. 
Papa was told by an expert that in all 
probability it was made especially for 
that great function, the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. It is fluted as you see, 
and inlaid with gold. Marmion may 
have owned just such harness as this. 
Wear it to please me.”’ 

Chetwynd examined the armor with 
the greatest interest. She saw that the 
suggestion pleased him. 

‘*Scott’s description of Marmion fits 
you to a hair,’’ she added. ‘‘ That 
armor was not made for Flodden, perhaps ; 
but no carpet knight could have worn it.’’ 

‘*Do you think it would fit me?’’ he 
asked doubtfully. 


‘*] will guarantee the fit. It ’s not so 


heavy as it looks, and after supper you 
can change into your evening clothes. 
Mosher or one of the boys will act as 
your esquire, and | will gird you with 


this good Toledo blade.’’ 
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‘* Very well,’’ he replied with a laugh, 
‘‘if 1 ’m destined to usher in the year 
1889 as Lord Marmion, so be it. What 
costume have you selected, Miss Bar- 
rington?” 

‘* That,’’ she replied gravely, “is a 
secret.”’ 

‘*] shall recognize you no matter what 
you wear. By the bye, I! dine here the 
day after tomorrow. Will you play 
again then?’’ 

‘What! Ata 
thank you.”’ 

‘May I come tomorrow?” he asked 
boldly, letting his eyes rest upon hers. 

‘* If you like,’’ she replied slowly. 

‘*] should like — immensely.’’ 

His eyes still rested upon her slender 
form, but not offensively. He seemed 
reluctant to go. 

‘**] believe | have an engagement,’’ — 
he frowned heavily, — ‘‘ but I shall can- 
cel it,’’ she added calmly; ‘‘ so you may 
come, Mr. Chetwynd, at three o’clock. 
Au revotr.’’ 


dinner party? No, 


Horace Annesley Vachell. 
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L° HE mills of the Cali- 
fornia Powder Works 
are snugly ensconced 

in the San Lorenzo Cajon, 
about two and one half 
miles north of the city of 
Santa Cruz. Their position 
could not be better chosen ; 
abundant water power, im- 
portant in this State where fuel is costly ; 
in inexhaustible supply of wood from 
which to make that most important 
ngredient of powder, charcoal ; proximity 
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to the railroads and the sea for trans- 
portation facilities; and an_ isolation 
peculiarly desirable in the manufacture 
of explosives,—all combine to make an 
ideal site. The works were established 
over thirty years ago and since then 
have grown and flourished until now 
they take rank with the largest mills in 
the United States in the quantity of 
powder manufactured, while in perfection 
of plant and excellence of product they 
are in the van of all progress. 

There are, broadly speaking, three 
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varieties of powder made at 


general 
Santa Cruz: black, brown, and smoke- 
less; and a brief description of each shall 


be given. The first two are but vari- 
ations of the same thing,—the brown 
having been developed from the black,— 
and many of the processes of manufacture 
are very similar, often identical. 

The first step in the making of any 
powder, the preparation and purification 
of the ingredients, is of consummate im- 
portance. As every one knows, in gun- 
powder there are three components, 
charcoal, sulphur, and saltpeter. The 
part played by the saltpeter is to supply 
the oxygen wherein the combustion of 
the charcoal and sulphur takes place. 
These latter two are the combustibles, 
and while their functions merge, yet, 
broadly stated, that of the charcoal is to 
supply the gas, that of the sulphur to 
initiate and help maintain that high tem- 
perature which lends such violence to the 
explosion of powder. The composition 
of the sulphur and saltpeter is fixed, — 
the one being an element, the other a 
definite and invariable chemical com- 
pound. With the charcoal it is otherwise, 
it not being, as generally supposed, a 
simple substance, but rather a mixture 
in varying proportions of a great many 
complicated chemical compounds. By 
the amount, the rate, or the manner of 
burning the wood, an almost indefinite 
series of charcoals can be obtained, vary- 
ing in its extremes from wood on the one 
hand to ‘a nearly pure carbon on the 
other. Each of these varieties, when 
made into powder, gives rise to a differ- 
ent product, differing not only in quick- 
ness and energy, but also in the manner 
in which its energy is manifested. 

All forms of energy may be divided into 
two parts, the combination of which is 
a measure of the amount of energy real- 
ized. For example, with water power 
we may have a very large amount of 
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water at a low head (low intensity) pro- 
ducing a certain amount of power, or we 
may have a small quantity at a very 
high head (high intensity) which will 
produce the same amount of power or 
energy as in the former case. It is the 
same with electric power, and in fact 
with all forms of energy. With powders 
the quantity factor is the amount of gas 
liberated during the combustion, the in- 
tensity factor the amount of heat 
evolved. Now these two factors in the 
amount of work done by a burning pow- 
der can be varied at will by using char- 
coal burned to a greater or less extent. 
The brown coa's; that is, those which 
are the least burned and which most 
nearly resemble wood in their chemical 
composition give the greatest amount of 
gas with the least evolution of heat, 
while the very strongly burned coals, the 
black coals, give little gas but that at a 
very high temperature. Intermediate 
varieties of charcoal give results varying 
between these two extremes, so that by 
a proper selection of the coal one may 
determine the expression —so to speak — 
of the energy of the resulting powder. 
So too, the quickness of a powder may 
be varied between wide limits by using 
different coals, but in this case the ex- 
treme of result — quickness —is not at 
either end of the series, but in the 
middle,—the so-called red coals pro- 
ducing a powder quicker than any other. 
It can therefore be readily seen what an 
important factor in this manufacture is 
the preparation of the charcoal. The 
choice of a wood is wide and is not of 
such great importance as is generally 
imagined. A good charcoal can be made 
of nearly any wood, provided it receives 
the proper treatment, but of course the 
treatment will have to vary with the 
nature of the wood and some woods lend 
themselves to the purpose very much 
more readily than others. The usual 
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Five Inch Rapid Fire Gun. 


Six Inch Breech Loading Rifle. 
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THE PRISMATIC POWDER PRESS. 


requirements demanded of a wood of 
which to make charcoal destined for use 
in gunpowder are that it shall be soft and 
free from hard concentric rings of growth, 
for these render more difficult not only 
the even charring, but clso the subse- 
quent pulverization ; that it shall contain 
no resinous matter, for the presence of 
such in the wood interferes to a certain 
extent with the polishing of the powder 
afterwards made from it; and finally 
that it shall have but little ash,—for a 
content of inert matter cannot but be ob- 
jectionable. 

The woods used at Santa Cruz 
mainly of three different varieties,— 
madrono for blasting and low grade pow- 
willow and alder for the better 
orades. For burning the charcoal there 
are two different methods employed, the 
for the black coals, the other for 

which are charred toa lesser de- 
gree. In the former the wood is placed 
in large iron cylinders, each capable of 
holding about a quarter of acord. These 
retorts are provided with removable cov- 
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ders, 


one 


those 
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ers which are luted in 
place after the wood is 
introduced, and with 
pipes for carrying off the 
volatile products of dis- 
tillation. The operation 
takes a day and at the 
end of that time the char- 
coal is withdrawn and 
cooled out of contact with 
air to guard against 
spontaneous ignition, a 
strongly marked proper- 
ty of freshly burned 
charcoals. For the red 
and brown coals a dif- 
ferent process is used. 
They are charred by 
means of a current of 
superheated steam, the. 
great advantage of the 
method being that it can be controlled 
much more readily than when the -burn- 
ing is done by a direct application of 
heat. It is a very delicate operation at 
best, and when the proper point is 
reached the process must be immedi- 
ately stopped, for even a few minutes’ 
time would be sufficient to give a charcoal 
differing altogether in properties from 
that desired. 
Of the other two ingredients — sul- 
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phur and saltpeter—there is much less 
to be said. They are both bodies of 
fixed composition, and all that is required 
is that they should be free from impuri- 
ties or contaminations of any sort. The 
sulphur as bought is_ sufficiently pure 
and is given no preliminary treatment at 
the mills. The saltpeter, as it comes 
from India, contains a great deal of im- 
purity, which must all be eliminated be- 





fore it is fit to enter into the composition 
of gunpowder. It contains sand and 
grit, whose presence would be very ob- 
jectionable, and foreign salts with deli- 
quescent properties, which if not removed 
would carry that highly undesirable feat- 
ure into the powder. The purification is 
effected by dissolving in boiling water, 
adding a solution of glue to bring to the 
surface as a scum the sand and grit, and 
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then from the hot liquor crystallizing out 
the pure saltpeter. A thorough drying 
and grinding is then all that remains to 
make it ready for the miils. 

The proportions of the three ingredi- 
ents used for powder vary considerably, 
but for the usual grades of black powder 
they do not depart more than a few per 
cent from the time-honored formula of 
seventy-five parts of saltpeter, ten of 
sulphur, and fifteen of charcoal. In the 
powder for heavy ordnance, the brown 
powder, the variation is much 
the saltpeter may sink as low as sixty 
per cent or rise as high as eighty-five per 
cent, the sulphur is greatly reduced, 
sometimes being left out entirely, while 
a considerable proportion of the coal is 
often advantageously replaced by one or 
the other of the common carbohydrates. 
The composition of a powder is prim- 
arily determined by the requirements of 
the gun in which it is to be fired, but 
there are often mechanical considerations 


wider ; 
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which render otherwise admirable theo- 
retical formulae of but little practical 
value. For example, there are composi- 
tions chemically perfect but of such a 
rebellious nature that their pressing is 
well nigh an impossibility. Some do not 
work well in the incorporating mills, 


while yet again there are others which 
produce powder that cannot be dried in 












































Eight Inch Gun Showing Open Breech. 
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WATER FLUME. 


A iarge part of a 
powder maker’s life is given over to the 
designing of new machinery and the 
working up of new methods for handling 
Special mixtures. 

The first step in the manufacture of 
powder is the pulverization and mixing 


a reasonable time. 


of the charcoal and sulphur. These two 
bodies together with an equal weight of 
small iron balls are placed in cast iron 
cylinders provided with ledges on the in- 
side to catch the balls and carry them to 
the top as the barrel is revolved, whence 
they fall through the mass of material 
and in the course of one or two days pul- 
verize it to an impalpable dust. This 
dust together with the finely ground salt- 
peter is then brought to the incorporat- 
ing mills, whose function —as the name 
implies — is more than a mere mixing — it 
is a grinding together in the closest pos- 
sible contact of the three ingredients. 
The machinery is simple, consisting of 
two large iron rollers or wheels, weigh- 
ing seven tons apiece, connected by a 
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very short axle and running upon an iron 
bed. The powder is placed upon this 
bed and the wheels when revolved upon 
it, being coupled upon such a short axle, 
keep constantly slipping, thus giving a 
true grinding and rending of the particles, 
together with a most intimate mixing.) 
A thorough incorporation is a part of 
powder manufacture of the primest im- 
portance, especially for that which is 
destined to be used in shotguns and 
sporting rifles. These arms being very 
short, the powder has only an infinitesi- 
mally brief time to act upon the bullet 
or charge of shot, and the composing 
particles must be in exceeding close con- 
tact in order to permit of a complete 
combustion. If the incorporation be im- 
perfect, then a portion of the powder 
will be blown from the gun before it has 
had time to burn, and the work which it 
should have done in imparting motion of 
the projectile will be lost. This is gen- 
erally the fault of what is called a 
‘*weak’’ powder. With the large can- 
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non it is different: they are very long 
and the powder has much more time 
wherein to act before the projectile 
leaves the gun, and the chemical reac- 
tion has an opportunity to proceed to 
completion without the necessity of such 
intimate mixing of the ingredients. The 
time from the ig- 
nition of the 
charge until the 
shot leaves the 
muzzle is in a 
shotgun about 
three thous- 
andths of a sec- 
ond, while in the 
large cannon the 
interval is often 
as long as forty 
thousandths of a 
second. The 
thoroughness of 
the incorporation 
is dependent in 
great part upon 
the length of time 
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which the pow- 
der is worked in 
the incorporating 
mills. This time 
varies from two 
hours to twelve, 
twelve hours 
being the supe- 
rior limit beyond 
which there is 
very little ad- 
vantage in pro- 
ceeding. 

After the pow- 
der has been 
mixed thorough- 
ly, it is pressed 
into cakes about 
one half inch 
thick, a number 
of layers of loose 
powder, alternating with bronze or alum- 
inum plates, being subjected to heavy 
hydraulic pressure,— about two thous- 
and pounds to the square inch,— which 
causes the powder to cohere until it 
becomes almost as hard as flint. The 
object of this pressing is to give density 
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THE KRAG-JORGENSEN RIFLE, THE NEW ARMY REGULATION, 


and hardness to the grain subsequently 
made. The harder it is pressed the more 
dense the powder becomes, and the 
slower it is when finished — the softer it 
is pressed the less dense, the more 
porous, and the quicker. In pressing, the 
amount of water contained is of great 
importance. Between certain limits the 
more moisture present the more readily 
the powder presses but also the more 
orous it becomes in drying by reason of 
he interstices left by the evaporating 
vater. 

The cakes of powder have now to be 
oroken up into grains of various sizes, 
dependent upon the use for which the 
powder is intended. The mills for this 
purpose are termed corning mills, and 
consist essentially of three or more pairs 
of rolls, the two rolls of each pair be- 
‘ng set face to face in close proximity 
ind running in opposite directions. The 
first pair of rolls are made of bronze 
and with 
teeth or projections, . 
which serve to break the ae ® 
press cake into coarse 
lumps. The other rolls 
are of zinc and smooth. 
An arrangementof sieves 
is used to separate out 
the grain which is of the 
proper fineness, while 
that which is too coarse 
is automatically returned 
through the mill. The 
izes of the grains of pow- 
ler vary greatly, while 
he grains of fuse pow: 

‘r are less than 
ftieth of an inch in diam- 
ter, for field guns they 


are covered 


one- 
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are sometimes made nearly a half an 
inch. Of course there are much larger 
grains than these latter, but they are 
molded, as will be described later. 

All saltpeter powders go through the 
processes so far described, but after being 
grained the subsequent treatment of 
sporting and cannon powders diverges 
widely. The black powder goes to the 
glazing mill, where it is placed in large 
wooden barrels holding nearly three tons 
ata charge. These barrels are revolved 
slowly, and the friction of the powder 
upon the sides of the barrel and upon 
itself as it rolls over not only polishes 
the grains but also generates sufficient 
heat to dry the charge at the same time. 
At a certain period during the glazing a 
little graphite is added to increase the 
luster. These mills are a great improve- 
ment over drying in adry-house and sub- 
sequently glazing,—as was _ formerly 
done,—for they perform both operations 
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at once besides saving a great deal of 
fuel. The first mill of the sort ever 
built was one at Santa Cruz, but they 
are now in use the world over. 

After the powder has been glazed and 
dried it is passed over a nest of sieves to 
separate the different sized grains. It is 
then inspected and proved to determine 
if it meets all the requirements demanded 
of it, after which -— if the proof be satis- 
factory —it is put into packages and 
labeled. 

The course of treatment of brown pow- 
der is the same as that already described 
up to and including the graining process. 
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The 


grain is taken 
without drying or glazing — and molded 


brown powder 
into various forms in a machine called 
the prismatic press. This operation is, 
mechanically speaking, the most difficult 
of all the problems of powder making. 
Such high pressure has to be used, some- 
times running up to sixty thousand or 
even seventy thousand pounds to the 
Square inch, that it is very difficult to 
get material sufficiently strong for the 
work. Then too the action and motion 
of the machine are complicated, and 
the whole operation has to be controlled 
with exceeding nicety in order that the 
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powder may shoot evenly. A few tenths 
of a second variation in the time under 
pressure, a tenth of a per cent difference 
in the moisture, a hundred pounds more 











Height of Largest Prism, 254 inches. 


BROWN CANNON POWDER. 


or less in pressure,—and a different 
powder is produced. 

There are many different types of 
prismatic presses, but the most success- 
ful are those operated by hydraulic pres- 
sure. Water for such purposes can be 
controlled to a far greater nicety than 
can any plain mechanical motion. The 
presses in use at Santa Cruz are the 
company’s own designs, the result of 
years of unsatisfactory experience with 
other forms, One of them, just com- 
pleted, is considered to be of the very 
finest description and construction. It 
deserves its name ‘‘ Hydraulic,’’ for watei 
pressure automatically actuates all of its 
many and complicated motions, there be- 
ing throughout its many parts over two 
hundred and fifty reciprocating move- 
ments every minute. It makes thirteen 


grains at a stroke, each grain receiving 
an independent pressure which can be 
adjusted to a nicety, from a few hundred 
pounds up to a hundred thousand pounds, 
and it is capable of making grains of 
any size and shape, from those which 
weigh less than one eighth of an ounce 
apiece up to the largest of over a pound 
in weight. The evenness of timing 
when under pressure is so accurate that 
when once set it can be relied upon to 
keep within a variation of one fiftieth of 
one per cent,— better than the ordinary 
watch,— while at will this duration can 
be varied from a fraction of a second to 
one minute. 

The powder is molded by these -presses 
into various forms, but generally into 
that of a hexagonal prism with a hole 
through the center. The prisms are 





BLACK CANNON POWDER. 
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made hexagonal so that they may 
build up together in the cartridge into a 
compact mass like the cells of a bee-hive. 
The object of the hole through the cen- 
ter is to make the burning more pro- 
gressive. The great desideratum of pow- 
der for large cannon is that it should give 
the greatest possible velocity to the pro- 
jectile with the least possible pressure in 
the gun. To accomplish this it is very 
desirable to have the powder burn slowly 
when it is first ignited and increase its 
rate of burning as the projectile ap- 


proaches the muzzle and leaves more 
space wherein the gases can expand. 
A perfect powder would be one which 
would hold up the pressure equally all 
the time that the projectile is traveling 
in the gun, for then would be obtained 
the very highest velocity with the lowest 


pressure. Now the amount of gas given 
out by a powder, other things being equal, 
is dependent upon the extent of burning 
surface. The more surface the more 
gas emitted. With a solid grain of any 


PEYTON SMOKELESS 
FOR HOTCHKISS FIELD GUN. 


PEYTON SMOKELESS 
FOR THIRTY CALIBER RIFLE, 


shape the surface is constantly decreas- 
ing as the grain burns away until to- 
wards the end there is nothing save the 
smallest particle. With a pierced pow- 
der it is otherwise. As the burning pro- 
ceeds the outside surface of the grain 
decreases but the inside surface around 
the hole increases very rapidly, so that if 
the proportions of the grain be properly 
chosen, at the end of the combustion the 


THE CALIFORNIA P 
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fire is burning on a larger area than it 
was at the beginning. The sizes of the 
prisms are proportioned to the cannon 


c. P. W. SMOKELESS, 
SMOKELESS SPORTSMAN. 
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SIX POUNDER 
HOTCHKISS. 


THREE POUN- 
DER HOTCHKISS 


for which they are in- 
tended in order that 
they may build up into 
a cartridge of proper 
dimensions to fit the 


powder chamber of the 
gun. 

The powder from the 
prismatic press is dried 
in a dry house after 


which samples are 
taken and fired in one 
of the large cannons 
used for that purpose 
at the works. If the 
proof be satisfactory, 
the prisms are packed 
in hermetically sealed 
boxes and are then ready for the final 
proof and inspection by the government 
officers. 

In proving powder the two main re- 
quirements are those of velocity and 
pressure. The government specifies in 
its contracts that the powder when fired 
under service conditions, in the gun for 
which it is intended, must give to the 
projectile a velocity of at least a certain 
number of feet per second without pro- 
jucing a pressure of over a certain num- 


FIVE INCH RAPID FIRE 
FIFTY LB. PROJECTILE. 


ber of tons to the square inch. The 
muzzle velocity required for the mod- 
ern guns varies from two thousand to 
twenty-three hundred feet per second, 
while the pressure is never allowed to 
exceed fifteen tons to the square inch. 

It is difficult to imagine the great 
amount of energy which is stored up in 
the powder charge of some of our mod- 
ern guns. Take for example the thir- 
teen inch rifles that will be upon the 
Oregon. Five hundred and fifty pounds 
of powder in these guns imparts to an 
eleven hundred pound shot a velocity of 
twenty-one hundred feet per second, and 
the energy of the projectile is nearly two 
and one-half million foot tons, —a power 
sufficient to lift a vessel the size of the 
Oregon eight feet out of the water. 
Even then the amount of energy ex- 
pended upon the projectile is only a frac- 
tion of what the powder would be 
capable of accomplishing under ideal 
conditions. 

The standard of the requirements for 
ordnance powder in the United States is 
higher than in any foreign country. 
It is therefore a matter of great pride to 
the American makers that they have 
been able to develop powder of a grade 
distinctly superior to that of any 
European manufacture. Many mills in 
this country have endeavored to make 
these powders, but of them all only two 
companies have met with success. These 
two companies are E. I. Du Pont & Co. 
of Wilmington, Delaware, and The Cali- 
fornia Powder Works. 

A very important portion of the Santa 
Cruz works is that devoted to smokeless 
powders. These powders may be divided 
into two great classes, — those for sport- 
ing and those for military use. They 
are a modern conception and have only 
come into prominence in the last few 
years. With the adoption of small bore 
rifles by the principal countries of the 
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world came the neces- 
sity for powder which 
when fired would leave 
little if any residue in 
the bore. The fouling 
attendant upon the use 
of black powder in ri- 
fles of small caliber 
soon accumulated to 
such an extent as to 
render the shooting 
very inaccurate. The 
California Powder 
Works was among the 
first —if not the first — 
in this country to in- 
stitute experiments in : 
this line, and the suc- 
cess with which they 
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: Wiss have met has been most 


' 
encouraging, for the 
United States Army has 
for years past been using 
their powder to the ex- 
clusion of all others. It 
is certainly very grati- 
fying to 
have our 
govern- 
ment come 
to Cali- 
fornia for 
powder 
after ex- 
haustive 
experi- 
ments 
with the 
best that 
the rest of 
the world 
could pro- 
duce. 
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POWDER CHARGES MADE IN SECTIONS ON ACCOUNT OF WEIGHT. 
2. EIGHT INCH PROJECTILE, 


































2. 
12§ LBS. EACH, 
250 LBS. 


The principal military smokeless pow- 
ders in use are composed of gun-cotton 
and nitro-glycerine, either alone or in 


combination with other bodies whose 
function is to reduce the violence of the 
reaction. Of this latter class is the 
powder made at Santa Cruz, and the 
process and machinery for making it has, 
by a long course of experimentation, 
been reduced to a very simple basis. 

The components are mixed together in 
the presence of a liquid having a solvent 
action upon the gun-cotton. The result- 
ing dough-like mass is placed in a press, 
something like that used for making 
macaroni, and is squeezed out to form a 
flat ribbon. This ribbon is run between 
rollers to reduce it to the proper thick- 
ness, and is then cut up into grains, after 
which it is dried. The size of the grains 
and the composition of course vary, 
depending upon the gun for which the 
powder is intended. Smokeless powder 
for shot guns is made by quite a different 
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process. Nothing save the very finest 
and purest gun-cotton is used in making 
it, the other ingredients being compara- 
tively small in quantity. No nitro-gly- 
cerin is used, for nitro-glycerin, though 
an admirable component of military pow- 
der, is not adapted to those to be used 
for sporting purposes. Its combustion is 
not complete in a shotgun, and the fumes 
give very violent headaches to the 
shooter. 

The process of making shotgun powder 
is rather complicated in detail, though 
quite simple in principle. The gun- 
cotton is beaten up in a churn with 
water, while in another churn there is 
placed a mixture of water and a gun- 
cotton solvent. After both these churns 
have been running for a time, the con- 
tents of one are pumped over into the 
other. The mixture is then run off. into 
a still, the solvents evaporated off, and 
the resulting mass of powder dried and 
sifted. This powder has been but a 
short time on the market, but has met 
with great success, fulfilling as it does all 
the rigid requirements of what sports- 
men term a perfect powder. Its keeping 
qualities are perfect,—it is not affected 
by heat or moisture; it produces but 


little recoil, and it gives most excellent 
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pattern and penetration. Its ignition is 
prompt andready. It can be loaded like 
black powder, and its results are inde- 
pendent of the pressure with which the 
wads are seated. Each lot is very care- 
fully tested when finished, and all that 
sold is of the very highest standard. 
Particular importance is placed upon the 
pressures obtained in the proof, and this 
powder strains the gun less than any 
other smokeless, —in fact, its pressures 
are not any higher than those given by 
the ordinary grades of black. 

Important adjuncts of the Powder 
Works are the keg shops,—where are 
made the steel kegs in which the powder 
is shipped, —and the cartridge machines, 
ingenious mechanisms, each capable of 
loading thirty thousand cartridges per 
day. The proving ground is another in- 
teresting spot, filled as itis with ordnance 
of all descriptions. Nearly every day 
the cafion of the San Lorenzo echoes 
with the booming of cannon, while a few 
hundred yards away the electric chrono- 
graphs register the time of flight of the 
projectile with an accuracy of a millionth 
of a second,.and a millionth of a second, 
as recorded by the chronographs, often 
serves to divide success from failure, — 
such is the accuracy of modern methods. 


Ww. C.F. 


THE BIRTH OF A FLOWER. 


HEN Israel’s Captain bade the sun stand still, 
Loosed from the orb, a million flakes of flame 
Were wafted down on meadow, vale, and hill, 
And so to earth the golden poppy came. 
Philip Morse. 
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INANIMATE TARGET SHOOTING. 


HE shooting of inanimate 
targets is a form of sport 
with the shotgun which 
has, within a few years, 
attained wonderful popu- 
larity. Since the intro- 
duction of the inanimate 
target, trap-shooting has 
ceased to be the sport of 

* the few and become in- 

stead the favored pastime and recreation 
of the many. Inanimate targets were 
first created in response to a demand of 
necessity. The mass of shooters found 
the shooting of live pigeons too expensive. 
Good birds were hard to get, and when 
most wanted for a match could not be 
found at all. Such conditions called for 
an exercise of ingenuity, to devise some 
object which could be thrown from a trap, 
or otherwise set in flight, and which 
would serve as a substitute for live 
pigeons. As the result of continued 
effort and'experiment we have the tar- 
gets of today, which, if not a perfect 
substitute for live birds, at least give 
satisfaction, and provide lovers of the 
gun with much sport and recreation which 
would otherwise be denied them. Com- 
position targets are smashed by the mil- 
lions every year. 

The development and growth of inter- 
est in target shooting has been little short 
of phenomenal. In the affections of the 
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great mass of sportsmen throughout the 
country this form of sport now holds first 
place. The sport is popular because it 
is inexpensive. In live pigeon matches 
the charge is from twenty to twenty-five 
cents a bird, while the artificial target 
is trapped for the shooter at an expense 
of from two to three cents a bird. The 
successful shooting tournaments of the 
country are the inanimate target tourna- 
ments. In fact the shooting of live birds 
at tournaments is now but little followed. 
The mere announcement of a target 
tournament will frequently call forth 
one hundred or more entries. The an- 
nouncement of a live bird tournament 
with equally liberal inducements might 
call out twenty-five entries, but certainly 
“no more. Pigeon shooting, however, is 
an alluring form of sport which will long 
have enthusiastic devotees, and at any- 
thing like equal expense few indeed would 
be the men who could be found shooting 
targets rather than live birds. 

Although inanimate targets are in use 
throughout the world, few of the new 
generation of shooters know the history 
of their development. The first inven- 
tors of targets met with but indifferent 
success because of mistaken efforts to 
produce an object which would not only 
fly but also resemble the live pigeon in 
appearance. Among the earliest of in- 
animate targets was the gyro pigeon, 
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which was so constructed that arms 
would revolve, working in imitation of 
pigeon wings. It was thrown from a 
trap, but, according to W. B. Leffing- 
well, there was a certainty in its line of 
flight and an uncertainty of its flying 
and falling when hit, that soon did away 
with its use. 

Next after the gyro pigeon came the 
Bogardus glass ball, which for a time en- 
joyed wonderful popularity. Imitations 
of the glass ball were numerous, but 
few improvements were made on the 
original. One genius thought to cater to 
the imagination of sportsmen by filling 
glass balls with feathers. When a ball 
was broken the feathers drifted in the 
air and the shooter with a lively imagi- 
nation was supposed to conjure up vis- 
ions of sport afield among grouse, quail, 
or ducks. 
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Popular as were the glass balls when 
first introduced, they enjoyed only a 


temporary success. Bogardus’s inven- 
tion gave way to the clay pigeons, which 
were invented by Ligowsky, and after 
which are modeled the targets of today. 
A well known sportsman-author, writing 
recently of the original clay pigeons, 
described them thus: ‘‘ The first ones 
had tongues of heavy paper secured to 
them. These paper tongues were in- 
serted between two springs which re- 
leased them when the lever or arm 
attained the proper sweep. The main 
objection to the working of the targets 
was this tongue, for it was easily stuck 
or broken off.’’ 

Many of the older generation of shooters 
in California will recall that in order to 
introduce clay pigeons throughout the 
country a series of twenty-five matches 
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THE TRAP. 


was arranged between Doctor Carver and 
Captain Bogardus. Each match was at 
one hundred clay pigeons, eighteen-yard 
rise, and of the total number shot at 2,227 
were broken by Doctor Carver and 2,103 
by Captain Bogardus. Doctor Carver 
made two scores of one hundred straight 
birds, and of the twenty-five matches he 
won nineteen, lost three, and tied in three. 
The use of both barrels was allowed, and 
the winner’s average being less than 
ninety per cent, the scores were by no 
means equal to those now made under 
more difficult conditions with the use of 
one barrel only. 

From the clay pigeon has been evolved 
the Blue Rock, the Empire, King Bird, 
and other modern targets now in general 
use throughout the United States. A fair 
sample. target is the Blue Rock, which is 
practically the only target used on the 
Pacific Coast. The form of the target is 
that of a disk. It is made of a composi- 
tion so mixed as to insure that the target 
will break when hit with a charge of shot, 
and yet atthe same time stand the strain 
of rough handling in trapping and admit 
the recovery from the ground of a goodly 
proportion of the targets not broken in 


the air. The targets are thrown from 
spring traps so adjusted that the bird may 
be released by the mere touching of an 
electric button in the scorer’s box. 

A blue rock in rapid flight presents but 
a small object for the aim of the shooter. 
The bird is released at a rise of sixteen 
yards and for the first instant all the 
shooter can see is a small dark streak 
gliding rapidly away from him. Some- 
times the bird is released at a known 
angle, while at other times the angle is 
unknown and the shooter must be on the 
alert to discern the flight of the bird when 
it is sprung. A bulkhead conceals the 
trap from the view of the shooter so that 
he has no view of the target until it is in 
flight. 

The targets when first sprung from the 
traps travel at great speed and are really 
a more difficult object to hit than the live 
pigeon. The secret of success in break- 
ing targets is to shoot them as soon as 
possible after they leave the trap. The 
quicker the aim the more certain the 
shooter is of breaking his targets. There 
should be no dwelling on the aim. The 
shooter must know instinctively when 
the gun is pointed right and pull the trig- 
ger at once. Continual trying to get a 
second aim is fatal to good scores, and 
when the shooter does pull trigger he 
does so without any confidence, and with 
a feeling that if he does get the bird it 
will be more through luck than skill. 
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No exact rule can be laid down for the 
guidance of the beginner. It is all non- 
sense to say that a certain quartering bird 
must be led a certain number of inches or 
a certain number of feet. The instinct 
of the shooter as developed by experience 
can alone inform him as to just how a par- 
ticular bird should be shot. The safest 
rule is that given by that prince of good 
shots and good-fellows, Harvey McMurchy 
of New York. ‘‘I] know,’’ said McMurchy, 
‘‘ only one rule in shooting. When you 
think your gun is pointed right pull the 
trigger, but not before.’’ 

The gun used in target shooting must 
be of such a pattern as will render it im- 
possible for a target to escape by reason 
of the spreading of the shot. For a quick 
shot a gun of modified choke is best. If 
a shooter is inclined to be slow he needs 
a full choke gun, which will enable 
him to reach the target at extreme dis- 
tances. 

Some wonderful scores have been made 
by men who make shooting a business, 
and especially by Mr. Rolla O. Heikes, 
an Eastern expert, who is acknowledged 
to be the champion target shot of the 
world. It is quite a common occurrence 
for Mr. Heikes to break one hundred tar- 
gets without a miss. He has broken as 
high as 181 targets straight, and on. one 
occasion scored 468 blue rocks out of 
500, shooting under five different rules. 

Nearly every small city in the country 
now has one or more shooting clubs, and 
the result of much shooting -has been to 
make many experts, some of whom may 
in future far surpass the seemingly mar- 
velous scores of Rolla Heikes. 

In no part of the country during the 
past year has target shooting had a more 
decided boom than in California. Local 
interest in this form of sport commenced 
with the advent of the clay pigeon. It 
has steadily grown, until today a gun club 
is to be found in nearly every town in 


the State. For the first time California 
target shooters have this year united for 
the advancement of their favorite sport. 
In response to acall issued last June by 
the Olympic Gun Club of San Francisco, 
organization was effected in that month 
of the California Inanimate Target Asso- 
ciation, in which it is proposed to unite all 
the inanimate target clubs in the State. 
The idea of the Association was received 
with enthusiasm from the start, and the 
result has been an added boom for the 
sport. Arrangements are now in progress 
for the initial tournament of the Associa- 
ciation, which is to be held at the shoot- 
ing grounds of Clabrough, Golcher & Co., 
in Oakland, on October 6th and 7th. 
This tournament is being arranged on an 
elaborate scale, and promises to be the 
most notable event of the kind ever held 
in the West. The management counts 
on having not less than two hundred con- 
testants, and would not be surprised if 
the number should reach three hundred. 
Among the trophies provided will be two 
of especial value, emblematic respectively 
of the club and individual championship 
of the State. Other trophies and prizes 
have been provided to the value of many 
hundreds of dollars, and altogether this 
coming tournament promises to mark 
the dawn of a new era in the history 
of inanimate target shooting in the 
West. 

That the California Inanimate Target 
Association is designed to accomplish 
much for the good of sport, is evidenced 
by its broad declaration of principles. 
Under the head of ‘‘ Objects,’’ Article 
ll. of the constitution of the Association 
declares as follows :— 

The objects of this association shall be to pro- 
mote acquaintance and good fellowship among 
sportsmen, to develop the trap shooting skill of 
individuals, to encourage the organization of gun 
clubs, and to increase club interest and club spirit 


through the holding of tournaments from time to 
time as the association shall deem wise and proper; 
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and by the establishment of a central governing 
body to give to the sport of inanimate target 
shooting in California an official head. 


The officers of the Association are :— 
President, Merton C. Allen, San Fran- 
cisco. Vice-Presidents, A. A. Martin, 
Mill Valley ; H. Quinton, San Francisco ; 
E. Werner, Watsonville ; George Ditz, 
Jr., Stockton; and Col. S. I. Kellogg, 


Oakland. Secretary-Treasurer, George 
P. Schaefer, Stockton. 

The success of the Association means 
the advancement of am innocent and 
rational sport. The organization enters 
upon its career under most favorable aus- 
pices. It deserves and should have the 
sympathy and support of every sportsman 
in California. 

Merton C. Allen. 


THE R. LIDDLE COMPANY EJECTOR. 
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A STUDY BY “DICK SWIVELLER.” 


and of which he knows so little 
as gunpowder. There are few, 
comparatively speaking, who 
really understand of what it is 
made, the forces it engenders, 
and why it is that when ignited 
it is converted into an entirely 
different body. This body in black gun- 
powder is a gas of high elasticity, and 
when properly confined by the necessary 
wadding, yields a projectile force greater 
or less, according to the quantity and 
quality of powder in connection with 


jax | HERE is scarcely anything that is 
BT used by man so universally, 


the interior area and length of the gun 
barrel. This is also the rule that governs 
the use of all nitro and smokeless pow- 
ders, for in their manufacture a good 
quality of black powder is used to estab- 
lish a standard of comparison. 

We have no absolute date of the in- 
vention of gunpowder, but we know 
that it was used as early as the year 
1249. It is believed that the _intro- 
duction of gunpowder into Europe, oc- 
curred very early in the Christian era 
and that it was brought by the Moors 
into Spain. There was something 
closely allied to gunpowder used A. D. 
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668 at the siege of Constantinople, and 
the Arabs or Saracens are said to have 
used it in 690 during the siege of Mecca, 
and there are writers who really affirm 
that it was known to Mahomet. 

In a manuscript written about 846 by 
Marcus Graceus, entitled ‘‘Liber Jenium,”’ 
he describes gunpowder as made of salt- 
peter six parts, charcoal one part, and 
sulphur one part. Now this formula is 
about the same as is used today. 

A German monk named Berthold 
Schwartz, who had studied writings 
regarding the manufacture and mixing of 
gunpowders, has been commonly ac- 
counted the inventor; but this is not 
correct, for from the most reliable sources 
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it is shown that gunpowder was used! 
according to the formula above mentioned 
prior to any of Schwartz’s experiments. 
However, giving honor where it is due, 
Schwartz did make known the recondite 
properties of gunpowder. It was adopted 
in Europe about 1315 to 1325, and 
it is more than probable that gunpowder 
was known in all Greece and Spain 
very many years prior to its general 
introduction in Central and Northern 
Europe. 

The proportions of niter, sulphur, and 
charcoal, used today differ in the several 
countries in the manufacture of black 
gunpowder,’ which is accounted for by 
the theories of the powder makers that 
the quality of charcoal and niter in con- 
nection with the atmosphere has a great 
deal to do with perfect combustion. The 
same powder experimented with in dif- 
ferent countries and different atmospheres 
would vary greatly in its action, recon- 


‘COUNTRY. oun cane man van corr. 
BO TBER, 1000 -cxcce veeees 75 12.50 12.50 
England... 75 15 10 

FBYRMCE cccccccccees 000000075 12.50 12.50 
French mining......65 15 20 

PruSSia......00-. seeeeeees 75 13.50 11.50 
Russia regulation...73.78 13.55 12.67 
Bates ceccccsesccceccccese 76.47 10.78 12.75- 
GID ccitcsnccscecccseneGl 15 9 

ND sntctarcnconccnene 75 14.40 9.90" 
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dite properties, and _ ballistic force. 
Powder manufactured by private parties 
does not differ materially, though they 
undoubtedly take greater care in making 
the charcoal, refining the niter, and 
granulating the powder, in order that 
great strength as well as cleanliness will 
result. Wonderful improvements have 
been made in the manufacture of gun- 
powder during the past twenty-five 
years, and this is more pronounced in 
America and England than in any other 
part of the world because there are more 
sportsmen who use the highest grades of 
powder. There was a time when English 
manufacturers were making a powder 
immeasurably superior to any produced 
on this side of the Atlantic, but while 
English powder makers have not deteri- 
orated, they do not now produce powder 
of any greater strength or cleanliness 
than is made by the leading manufac- 
turers of America. 


This generation will probably see the 
day when it will look at the old mechan- 
ical combination of sulphur, niter, and 


charcoal, known as black 
gunpowder, as a thing of the 
past, and associ- 
ate it in fond rec- 
ollection with the 
old muzzle-load- 
er. There will 
be memories of 
mellow October 
days afield, 
mornings in the 
blind awaiting 
the flight of 
ducks, hours on 
the snipe marsh 
or in the midst 
of the grand for- 
ests still-hunting 
deer, evenings in 
camp stretched 
on the blankets 
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before the cheerful fire smoking the pipe 
of peace and recounting the day’s tramp. 
At last these memories will grow dim, 
and as the generations who have used 
the old powder pass over the river, the 
generations to come will think of it as 
we now think of the flint-lock fowling 
piece, a thought almost devoid of the 
sentiment of the field. 

Presenting an article on gunpowder 
today, includes the nitro-compounds that 
are now being extensively used in fire- 
arms, particularly the shotgun. These 
smokeless powders are for the most part 
purely chemical, and they come under 
the head of modern explosives to impart 
projectile force, and are not the modern 
explosives known to chemistry as_nitro- 
glycerin, gun-cotton, dynamite, giant 
powder, dualin, tonite, glonin, gloxinin, 
gelatin, and saxafragin. All of these 
compounds, with the exception of gun- 
cotton, are of recent origin and none 
mentioned could be used in a rifle, shot- 
gun or heavy ordnance, unless indeed 
we except gun-cotton which is now 
being used by some of the nitro-powder 
makers to strengthen and give body to 
their compounds. 

The nitro, or smokeless powders, used 
by sportsmen today, and for the present 
most popular with them, are the Schultz, 
E. C., S. S., American Wood, which will 
hereafter be known as The King Smoke- 
less, Troisdorf, Hazard, Dupont, and The 
Gold-Dust brand for shotguns, the last 
mentioned manufactured by the United 
States Smokeless Powder Company at San 
Francisco, alsoa powder for the same use 
made by the California Powder Company. 
Schultz and S. S. powder are manufac- 
tured abroad, American Wood Powder, 
or King Smokeless, will be in the future 
manufactured by the King Powder Com- 
pany of Ohio. Dupont and Hazard 
nitros are manufactured in this country, 
and the Troisdorf, the writer understands, 
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will be manufactured in this country by 
the Laflin & Rand Powder Company of 
New York. Another powder that has 
found some favor is the Walsrode, 
manufactured in Germany. 

There was a powder manufactured 
some fifteen years ago called the Ditt- 
mer, taking its name from its inventor. 
It was, so to speak, the pioneer nitro in 
this country, but was soon found to be 
dangerous. Its inventor did not pene- 
trate far enough into the field of experi- 
ment to perfect it for the uses intended, 
and it did not come into general use, 
owing to its unreliability and tendency 
to detonate. 

The next step in the manufacturing of 
powder in America was to produce the 
American Wood Powder just mentioned, 
and soon following came the American 
E. C., brought here from Engiand and 
patented in this country. Quickly fol- 


lowing came the Dupont and Hazard and 


Gold Dust Smokeless. 
Up to say three and one half years 


ago, the Schultz and American Wood 
powder were the only brands used to 
any extent in this country. Since that 
time smokeless , powders have grown in 
popularity with such 
marvelous rapidity 
that not only did the 
great powder makers 
of this country find it 
necessary to produce 
a smokeless powder 
to take the place of 
the old article, but the 
sale of these powders 
has been a great in- 
centive to capital to 
form companies ‘for 
the manufacture of 
smokeless powders. 
Probably a half a 
dozen, or more, of 
such companies have 


been incorporated for the manufacture of 
the powders under discussion, but they 
have not produced, so far, a marketable 
article. 

While to the average sportsman that 
handles the modern breechloader the 
question of the advantages of smokeless 
powder over the old article is easily 
answered, still the layman would natu- 
rally be interested to know what these 
advantages really are. Briefly enumer- 
ated, they consist of lessened recoil, less 
fouling of the gun barrel, almost entire 
absence of smoke, and the noise of the 
discharge decreased probably two thirds. 
Smaller charges can be employed, and 
smokeless powders as a rule give a less 
breech pressure for a compensating muz- 
zle velocity. 

While the old black powder was meas- 
ured into the shotgun shell by drams the ni- 
tro powder is usually measured or weighed 
by grains. It may, therefore, be of inter- 
est to the reader to know what is meant 
by the term dram as applied to powder 
measurement for the breech-loading shot- 
gun. It is of vital importance to have 
the proper amount of powder in propor- 
tion to the gauge of the gun and its 
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weight, for otherwise good results and 
comfortable handling of the gun will not 
follow the make-up of the cartridge. 
The term dram, in this connection, is 
arbitrary. One ounce Troy weight is 
480 grains, and one ounce avoirdupois is 
437% grains. One dram avoirdupois is 
one sixteenth of 437% grains or a trifle 
over 27 grains, and one dram Apothecary 
is one eighth of 480 grains, or 60 grains, 
and 27% grains of powder is a dram. 
This is in accordance with Dixon’s 
standard, the English gun implement 
maker, and | am informed that the re- 
sponsible gun implement makers of this 
country have accepted the Dixon gauges 
and make their measures in accord- 
ance. While it is a fact that all powders 
whatsoever, yield better average results 
when loaded by the great cartridge com- 
panies, still since | am aware that many 
(and they are growing less each year ) 
prefer to load their cartridges by hand, 
the annexed table will give them the pro- 
portion of black powder in bulk and its 
equal in drams to the smokeless powéers 


in grains. If in making up cartridges this 
table of comparative measures is con- 
sulted, mistakes will be infrequent, 
always remembering that the number 
and quality of wads, together with 
pressure upon the powder charge, will 
have a great influence upon the force and 
pattern of the shot charge from a well 
made gun, be it either cylinder, modified 
choke, or full choke bore.’ 


1 Table of Comparative Measures of Smokeless Powders. 


§.S. Dupont. Schultze. Haz. Trois. 
Grs. Grs. _Grs. 


American 
E.C. Wood. 


Black Powder; 
Grs. _ Grs. Grs. Grs. 


2 drsequalto 23 28 25% 24% 27 25% 27 
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Gold Dust 1% drams equals about 36 grs. 
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1% wx - a 

2 “« 8 

2% - 2 

2% - oe 
47 to 50 grains of Gold Dust powder will be found satisfac- 
tory for pigeon and duck shooting. 42 to 45 grains will 
work well on inanimate target. Loads beyond 50 and 
up to 65 grains are adapted to ten gauge guns. The latter 
gauge is rapidly falling into disuse. The twelve gauge is 
now standard. 
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From the table 
it will be seen 
that it is never 
necessary while 
employing nitro 
powders, to use 
the same quan- 
tity in bulk as 
would be used 
of black powder, 
for in so doing 
there is an unnecessary quantity of 
powder used from which no real good 
results are obtained. Breech pressure 
and recoil is unnecessarily increased 
and attended by a non-compensating 
velocity. I would suggest as the maxi- 
mum and minimum loads of smokeless 
powder for a 12 gauge gun bored true 
to gauge taking into consideration the 
various styles and ramifications of wad- 
ding and shot charge, to be as fol- 
lows: minimum load of Schultze, 35 
grains; S. S., 32 grains; American 
Wood, 35 grains; Troisdorf, 34 grains; 
Hazard, 31 grains ; Dupont, 30% grains; 
Gold Dust, 38 grains ; and the maximum 
for same, Schultze, 48 grains; E. C., 50 
grains; S. S., 44 grains; American 
Wood, 50 grains; Dupont, 43 grains; 
Troisdorf, 50 grains; Hazard, 43 grains ; 
Gold Dust, 50 grains. By keeping 
within the bounds of these extremes in 
preparing ammunition, the sportsman 
will always have a satisfactory cartridge 
for the purposes it is intended. The 
smaller and middie charges of course 
would be used for brush and upland 
shooting generally, also for inanimate 
targets, while the larger charges from 45 
to 50 grains, would be used by the pigeon 
shooter and on the duck marsh. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the weakness that has been very preva- 
lent to overload with nitro powders, and 
\ve admit that the temptation to the un- 
initiated and the misinformed to put in 
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the same amount, measure for measure, 
as they have been accustomed to do with 
black powder is very strong. This is a 
great mistake, and it would be well to 
bear in mind that in handling any of the 
nitro powders the shooter is dealing with 
an entirely different compound from the old 
article. To those who are as yet unfa- 
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miliar with the methods of handling and 
loading the nitro powders, if they will 
use common-sense which is simply to 
read the directions that are plainly 
printed upon all packages of powder, and 
follow these directions as to the quantity 
without question, they will have no 
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trouble with their ammunition, but | may 
properly add here that it is far better, in 
every particular, a saving of 
time, and often a lessening of 
expense, to purchase cartridges 
loaded by the machines, Such 
cartridges, being automatically 
loaded, have the same pressure on each 
wad, have the same number of wads to 
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each shell, the same quan- 
tity of powder and shot in 
their proportion, and the 
crimp on the top wad is 
rolled firmly down, and 
thus witha good machine- 
loaded shell selling at two 
dollars to three dollars per 
hundred, what more can 
the sportsman ask ? 

All of the ammunition 
companies are manufac- 
turing the very best kind 
of cartridges for the shot- 
gun. They can be pur- 
chased from any of the 
dealers in-arms and am- 
munition, as well as the 
majority of hardware 
concerns in all the different grades, 
from the cheapest shell used for ordi- 
nary work up to the very best shell 
with finest wadding. As a rule there 
is carried in stock by dealers generally 
a variety of loads from 38 to 55 grains 
of any of the nitros, running through 
from half a dozen or more different 
ramifications of wadding. In point of 
fact, the variety of this ammunition is 
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LOADING MACHINE, 


as great as will be found in the stocks 
of rifle and pistol cartridges, and it seems 
as absurd for the sportsman to prepare 
his shotgun ammunition as to do the 
same thing for his rifle. Undoubtedly 
the superiority of the machine-loaded 
shell is rapidly growing in favor, in view 
of the tremendous increase in the output 
of this ammunition during the past three 
years, and | am reliably informed that 
the stock manufactured and being made 
up for this season’s consumption exceeds 
last season’s output by nearly one hund- 
red million cartridges. This, of course, 
includes ammunition made up with black 
powder, to a very great extent, but it 
will only be a question of time when the 
entire output will be cartridges loaded 
with smokeless powders. 

Up to 1876-77 all of the shells used 
by sportsmen in this country were im- 
ported, and the price varied from $1.50 
to $4.00 per hundred for the empty shell. 
Beginning about the years mentioned, 
the ammunition companies of this country 
addressed themselves to the task of pro- 
ducing the shotgun shell, forseeing that, 
as the demand was increasing with the 
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steady advance of interest in field sports, 
there would eventually be a great and 
growing market in this country for such 
goods. The result is, that today the 
Shells manufactured in America are not 
only the very best in the world but are 
the cheapest as well. They are made 
in a number of varieties and qualities. 
I presume that had it not been for the 
great competition among our manufac- 
turers two or three varieties and qualities 
would have been all that was necessary, 
but each one striving to produce the best 
for the least money, the tendency has 
been to manufacture shells in a great 
number of qualities, and all made of the 
best material and finished superbly. 

Of the prominent manufacturers we 
may mention the Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
The Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., The United 
States Cartridge Company, of Lowell, 
Mass., and the King Powder Company, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. The latter com- 
pany has very recently erected a plant 
for the manufacture of all kinds of ammu- 
nition for small arms. All of the shotgun 
shells have a trade name, as for instance 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
have adopted the trade name of ‘‘ New 
Club’’ and ‘‘ Black Club”’ for the black 
powders, using the No. 2 primer, and for 
the smokeless powder the shells are named 
‘‘Smokeless,’’ ‘‘Walsrode’’ (or high 
base shell), ‘‘ Nitro,’’ and ‘‘ Trap’’, the 
four last mentioned being primed speci- 
ally for smokeless powders, and the Win- 
chester have the Winchester ‘‘ Rival,’’ 
for black powder, ‘‘ Blue’ Rival,”’ 
‘«Leader,’’ and ‘‘ Metal Lined,’’ for nitro 
powders, the three last mentioned hav- 
ing primers specially adapted to smoke- 
less powders. The United States Car- 
tridge Company, of Lowell, has the 
‘¢«Climax,’’ for black powder, the 
‘‘Rapid,’’ and a high base shell with 
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VARIETIES OF WADS. 


strong primer, for smokeless powders. 
All of the shells mentioned for use with 
nitro powder have a brass re-inforce on the 
outside, and are beautifully finished. A 
recent innovation is to make shells with 
the conical or high base. The advan- 
tage claimed for this form is to render a 
more perfect combustion of the powder, 
increase the velocity along the barrel 
and at the muzzle, decreasing breech 
pressure, and with most of the nitros 
render a smaller charge necessary to 
bring about the same results. Another 
advantage of this form of base is a les- 
sened number of wads required to fill 
the shell sufficiently for the proper crimp. 
The flat base shell is, however, very 
popular, and for the larger charges of 
powders will continue in favor. 

At the time when black powder was 
universally employed, the brass shell 
found its plan to a considerable extent, 
but since the general introduction of 
smokeless powders the use of this shell 
has become almost obsolete, as they are 
made to be reloaded almost indefinitely and 
primed with the No. 2 primer, adapted par- 
ticularly to black powder, and being used 
without the turnover or crimp, they do 
not find their place in connection with 
smokeless powders. I am, however, 
aware of the fact that many brass shells 
are used by professional hunters and 
duck shooters. But as a rule, the em- 
ployment of these shells is not attended 
with good results in the use of smokeless 
powders, and since the paper shell is so 
very cheap and fine in quality, there 
would seem to be no reason for the con- 
tinued employment of the brass shell by 
any one. 
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The Selby Smelting and Lead Com- 
pany, San Francisco, while not shell 
makers, have been for a number of years 
engaged extensively in the manufacture 
of shotgun ammunition, and their car- 
tridges are very popular with the sports- 
men for all kinds of shooting. They use 
all of the different brands and grades of 
shells here mentioned, with any kind of 
powder and any kind and number of wads 
desired, and the uniformity of their loads 
is satisfactory in every particular. The 
charge of powder, the number and thick- 
ness of the wad, and the charge of shot 
will be found to compare exactly with 
their labels, and the confidence the gen- 
eral shooter has in this ammunition is, of 
course, its best recommendation. 

When black powder was used exclu- 
sively the No. 2 copper primer, with 
which shells were primed, answered for 
all the different grades of black powder, 
and the question of primer force very 
seldom if ever came under discussion, 
unless indeed by the manufacturers 
themselves. With the introduction of 
nitro powders the No. 2 primer for a 
time continued in use, but it was found 
to be too weak in its action, and so the 
ammunition companies were obliged to 
find a substitute that would more perfect- 
ly inflame nitros and render their com- 
bustion as nearly complete as possible. 
To illustrate the difference between the 
No. 2 primer and the strong primer used 
in connection with the nitros, if the former 
is used with smokeless there would be 
but about 35 to 45 per cent of the gases 
or force of the powder rendered, whereas 
with the strong primer 75 to 85 per cent 
of the gases are made available. There 
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are, however, one or two of the smoke- 
less powders that the No. 2 primer can 
be used with advantageously, if the 
question of expense arises. Among the 
first of the manufacturers in this country 
to produce the strong primer was the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company, and 
after many careful experiments they put 
upon the market the ‘‘ Smokeless Shell,’’ 
with its deep battery cup holding the No. 
3 strong primer. This primer is used 
in all of their shells in which nitro pow- 
ders are to be loaded with the exception 
of their recent production called the 
‘‘Nitro.”” This shell has the No. 5 
primer, is adapted to nitro powder, and 
is the cheapest shell of their production 
for this purpose. Quickly following and 
almost coincident with the advent of the 
strong primer by the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company, the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company produced the 
‘Blue Rival’’ shell, with its strong 
primer marked “‘W.”’ This company 
employs three different kinds of primers 
in thelr shells, adapted to nitro powders, 
which they call No. 2% ‘*W,’’ No. 
3, ‘*W,’’ and No. 4 ‘‘W.” The latter 
primer, being very large in the head, 
and seated in a deep battery cup, is of 
high power, and is at present used in 
their best shell, called the ‘‘ Leader,’ a 
strongly made and beautifully finished 
shell. The United States Cartridge Com- 
pany, of Lowell, manufacture a most 
excellent primer, which they use in 
their ‘‘ Rapid’’ and high base shell, and 
which during the past season has found 
great favor with the trap shooters. 

In mentioning the different companies 
and their product, I do so with a 
desire to inform the gentleman sports- 
man that has not interested himself on 
this point of the varieties manufactured, 
so that if he has any choice from reading 
this article it may be easier to make his 
wants known. 
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It may surprise the general reader to 
know that during the time that black 
powder was used nearly forty thousand 
different charges could be formulated for 
the shotgun. This was made possible 
by employing all the different grains and 
grades of powders, the different kinds of 
shells, and the vast number of ramifica- 
tions in wadding, and employing guns 
from the heavy 8 gauge to the tiny but 
beautiful 28 bore. The variety in wad- 
ding alone would account for at least 
one quarter of the number of loads 
mentioned. 

In preparing ammunition it is essential 
to use the right kind and number of 
wads to enable the gun to perform its 
very best. The idea is to study what 
the gun will do best with, and then wad 
to suit the gun. The powder may be 
good, the shells of excellent quality, the 
wadding the best, and the gun of the 
finest, and yet with an improperly wad- 


ded shell the arm will disappoint the 


sportsman. Therefore, those who load 
their own shells will find it greatly to 
their advantage to be painstaking and 
careful as to the selection of wads of the 
proper quality, thickness, number of 
wads to the shell, and pressure necessary 
to a good combustion of the powder, and 
to see also that the wad on the shot is of 
standard thickness for that purpose. 
The ammunition companies, ‘ealizing 
the vast importance of a properly wadded 
shell, have made a study of this matter 
and in their different grades of ammuni- 
tion have succeeded in producing cart- 
ridges that will do well in the average 
gun, as now the modern hammerless is 
bored true to gauge and adapted to the 
handling of smokeless powders. 

The limits of this article will not 
admit of dwelling upon the influence the 
different kinds of wads have upon the 
different powders in different gauges of 
guns with the varieties of shot from Nos. 1 
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to 10, and charges from % of an ounce to 
1% ounces. It would take a whole number 
of this magazine to contain the intro- 
ductory to such a paper. The best 
advice upon wadding shells, is to procure 
the catalogues issued by the different 
ammunition companies, and there learn 
of the different sizes and thickness of 
wads together with their cost. Then if 
you learn that your gun will do the very 
best with a certain combination of wad- 
ding you can simply send a memorandum 
of same through any dealer to the ammu- 
nition company and get your load made 
up by the machines, and the loading 
will be done far more perfectly than can 
possibly be done by hand. 

I have formulated tables of loads which 


have been published in  sportsmen’s 


journals, and while tempted to introduce 
tables here, and to go into a description 
of the advantages of these loads for the 
purposes intended, it is not possible to 


treat the subject exhaustively as it should 
be in this article. If the reader will 
apply to his gun dealer he can procure 
tables issued by the ammunition com- 
panies, which will, at least, act as a 
guide and give him valuable hints as to 
the requirements of his gun. 

In connection with cleanliness, lessened 
smoke, reduction of recoil and noise of 
report, it has been the constant aim of 
powder makers to preserve a low breech 
pressure and attain a high muzzle velo- 
city. Fora long time the manufacturers 
of smokeless powders found this the 
greatest problem in connection with the 
use of these compounds. We are glad 
to say, though, that this has been over- 
come to a degree, and the powders herein 
mentioned yield, if properly loaded, the 
minimum of pressure to the maximum of 
velocity to an extent that is proving 
more and more satisfactory to the users 
of them. Very recent experiments, 
made in my presence at the works of the 


United States Smokeless Powder Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, indicate that the 
powders produced today, are constantly 
improving, a proof that the powder manu- 
facturers are alive to the fact that they 
must never cease in well-doing, and 
never rest on their laurels while there is a 
possible chance to improve their product. 
In the experiments referred to, embracing 
many hundreds of shots in combination 
with a great variety of styles and kinds 
of wadding and weights of powder, the 
chronograph being set to register veloci- 
ties at thirty yards, using No. 7 shot of 
the Selby Smelting & Lead Company’s 
‘* Standard,”’ velocities of 850 to 950 feet 
per second were obtained with a pressure 
of 4500 to 7000' pounds to the square 
inch at the breech of the shell chamber. 
It is but a short time, comparatively, 
since 800 to 845 feet would have been a 
satisfactory velocity with a pressure in 
excess of that just mentioned. All of 
the powders tested gave most satisfactory 
results as to pressure and compensating 
velocity, and all were under the bursting 
strain when charges were used such as 
would be employed for the ordinary or 
extraordinary work of the shotgun. 

It may be interesting to the reader to 
know how the chronograph is worked. 
In brief, it is the dropping of two rods 
held by electro magnets. Wires are 
strung from the chronograph to the 
muzzle of the gun and from the chrono- 
graph to the iron target, thirty yards 
from the firing point. At the discharge 
the shot cuts a thin wire stretched across 
the muzzle and drops the first rod, and 
the load of shot arriving at the plate 
causes a disjunction of the wires there, 
dropping the second rod. The time 
difference between the dropping of the 
rods is registered at the chronograph 
and figured out by the operator. It is a 
beautiful operation and requires a good 


! 8000 pounds is within the bursting strain and is safe. 
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mathematician, very rapid in his calcula- 
tion as well as absolutely correct. Every- 
thing pertaining to the chronograph must 
work harmoniously. The battery should 
be of a known power, and the current 
flow with a continuous regularity. The 
wires at the muzzle of the gun should 
be of the same thickness, and the muzzle 
of the weapon itself at precisely the same 
distance from the target at each dis- 
charge. A foot variation in this respect 
would make a.surprising difference in 
the time of the flight of the load when 
we consider that with a velocity of say 
goo to 940 feet per second an ounce and 
a quarter of shot will travel thirty yards 
in a little less than the eleventh part of 
asecond. Eight hundred and fifty feet 
per second is a developed force great 
enough to kill any game for which the 
shotgun is intended, and anything be- 
vond this is, of course, advantageous, 
adding, as it surely does, to the power 
of the gun,—providing always that to 
obtain the higher velocities the breech 
pressure is kept far below the bursting 
strain. 

The pigeon shooter desires above all 
things what is called a killing load, and 
is constantly studying to increase the 
power of his gun. Hence he uses a 
charge proportioned to develop the great- 
est force to the shot charge. At the 
pigeon shootings of today the average 
velocity is undoubtedly 920 to 945 feet 
per second for thirty yards. Twelve to 
fifteen years ago a score of seventy-five 
to eighty-five pigeons out of one hundred 
was considered most excellent, and it 
Was only the experts of that time who 
could score so high. Today such scorers 
would not win, for, with the improved 
ammunition and the modern hammerless 
gun, ninety to ninety-five per cent of 
the birds killed is considered a top score. 

For inanimate target shooting high vel- 
Ocities are not considered indispensable. 


If, for instance, forty-five to fifty grains 
of smokeless powder is necessary for 
killing pigeons or large game birds, forty 
to forty-five grains with less wadding 
will answer the purpose of breaking the 
flying target under all conditions of wind 
and weather. 

Since we have spoken of velocities, it 
may be instructive to know something 
of pressures at the breech of the shell 
chamber, at which point the greatest 
strain in the barrel is usually exerted at 
the instant of discharge. As it is im- 
possible in the space here allowed, to 
print the tables necessary for comparison 
with all the powders, we must simply be 
satisfied with an illustration. 

Taking for instance five shots each, 
of the Dupont, E. C., and Gold Dust 
powders, with the shells wadded to 
obtain fair velocities for most any pur- 
pose pertaining to field and trap shooting, 
Dupont gave 879 feet velocity with 7440 
pounds bursting strain, the load being 
344 drams or 40 grains, and 1% ounce of 
No. 7 shot. E. C. gave 851 feet velocity 
with 7584 pounds bursting strain, the 
load being 3% drams or 44 grains and 
14% ounce of No. 7 shot. Gold Dust 
gave 928 feet velocity, with a pressure 
at the breech of 5266 pounds, the load 
being 2 drams or 45 grains with 1% 
ounces of No. 7 shot. 

The chronographic readings on the 
Dupont and E. C. herein mentioned, were 
taken at random from a report published in 
a recent Forest and Stream. The chrono- 
graphic and pressure gauge readings 
on the Gold Dust are taken at random 
from a report at the office of the United 
States Smokeless Powder Company. 
By changing the wadding to thin, thick, 
extra thick, or combining same ; decreas- 
ing or increasing the shot charge, using 
more or less powder in connection with 
the multitude of styles of wadding, the 
pressures and velocities are directly 
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affected thereby,— fifty grains of E. C. 
will give, say, a pressure of 7000 pounds 
and a compensating velocity of 930 to 
945 feet 1% ounce No. 7 shot. 


Dupont 


ETC. 


and Gold Dust will do the same if the 
quantity of powder and number and qual- 
ity of wads is used to produce the same 
results as nearly as possible. 

W. L. Colville. 





IF THE good people that 
have done so good a work 
against the obscene pictures 
and penny-dreadful in art and 
literature would only turn 
theireyes on the columns of 
the San Francisco press, they would discover a 
state of things that should call for their earnest 
condemnation. How many thousand upon thous- 
ands of words and dozens of drawings the Chron:- 
cle, Examiner, and Call, have devoted to the trial of 
the man Durrant we will not even waste a 
guess. Suffice to say that for a month we have 
been glutted with the history of a bloody crime, 
which in small boys’ and gushing girls’ eyes 
has become through its newspaper notoriety an 
act of heroism. The intelligent public has been 
ignored and the news of the world sacrificed that 
the scandal-loving, sensation-seeking readers 
may have their fill. But this is not the worst 
phase of the question. It is the effect that the 
narration of crime always has on young and 
weak minds. Nothing worse appears in the 
Police Gazette of New York or the Police News of 
London than what appears from day to day in 
the city press re the Durrant Trial, and yet the 
United States mails refuse to carry either of 
these papers. Purveyors of criminal garbage 
should be as subject to the law as the hawker of 


The 
Criminal 
Press. 


obscene prints. The devoting of two whole 
pages a day to a crime, repeated day after day, 
illustrated in every detail as carefully as a church 
wedding, magnifies the crime until it becomes 
honorable. We need censors of the press with 
power to impose fines large enough to make such 
exhibitions unprofitable. A Sunday school les- 
son once a week can do little to combat such 
broadcast demoralization. It is no excuse for 
an educated newspaper owner to plead that his 
paper is what the public makes it. Durrant 
might hide behind the same specious argument. 
As long as filth pays better than cleanliness the 
newspapers will pander to the filthy. 


UNITED STATES Senator 
William M. Stewart, the 
leader of the Silver Party in 
Congress, has organized a 
secret society styled the ‘‘Sil- 
ver Knights of America,” of 
which he is President. Its organ is Fhe Silver 
Knight, published in Washington, of which Sen- 
ator Stewart appears not only as editor but chief 
editorial writer. The plan of the society is out- 
lined in the Silver Knight :-— 

TO THE PUBLIC :—This Order was organized 


for the purpose of combining into one great or- 
ganization those of our citizens who are in favor 


The 
Silver 
Knights. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


of the equal coinage of gold and silver, as was 
provided for in the laws in force prior to the de- 
monetization act of 1873. It is nonpartisan as to 
party politics and aims to work through all poli- 
tical parties. 

Then the argument following goes on to sum 
up the situation very concisely:— 

The election occurring in 1896 will substantially 
settle the condition of all industrial pursuits in 
this country. If we can succeed in electing a 
Congress and a President who are in favor of 
the rehabilitation of silver to equal coinage, it 
will insure to this country a period of financial 
prosperity which it has not known for over 
twenty years. . .. . 

If the single gold standard party shall succeed 
‘in electing a President and Congress favorable 
to their ideas, the doom of liberty will be sealed. 
Give them four years more intrenchment in 
power and they will have destroyed the people 
to the extent that by impoverishment, want, 
hunger, the citizen will have largely lost his in- 
dividuality; his independence will have waned, 
.and a condition gradually sinking ‘to serfdom 
will have taken possession of his mind, and as 
hard times continue, hunger and want becoming 
the familiar companion of the family hearthstone, 
liberty will die, and with it will be established a 
moneyed aristocracy which will own the body of 
labor. The picture of an English mother, 
working at an iron forge, hammering iron and 
making nails from early dawn to late at night, 
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for $1.27 a week, will become familiar in this 
country, if the Rothschilds of England and their 
myrmidons in America succeed in fastening upon 
us permanently the gold standard as the only 
fundamental money of our country. This is a 
work which every friend of his country and of 
his kind should need no urging to enlist in, un- 
tiringly, unceasingly, perpetually, until the close 
of the evening of the Presidential election in 
1896. 

If the Silver Party honestly believes that the 
above will be the condition of affairs after ’96 in 
case a “‘ gold-bug”’ is made President, they will 
do well to choose carefully their standard bearers 
for the campaign. Unknown men like their 
mushroom candidate Sibley of Pennsylvania, 
freaks like Peffer of Kansas, cranks like Waite 
of Colorado, or demagogues like Altgeldt of IIl- 
inois, will only bring their fond dreams to the 
earth and the realities of ridicule. Let them 
nominate Senator Stewart for President on a 
silver platform free from Woman Suffrage, Pro- 
hibition, and attendant rot, and ‘‘ The Silver 
Knights of America ”’ will find their knighthood 
honorable and useful. The silver idea will win 
if it is not loaded down by short-haired women 
and long-haired men. It is to be hoped that it 
will have a chance. 








Sonya Kovalevsky.' 


SONYA KOVALEVSKY, the daughter of a 
Russian nobleman, was born in 1850 and died in 
1891. During her short life she was, in turn, 


1Sonya Kovalevsky, —her recollections of childhood. 
Translated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
With a biography by: Anna Carlctta Leffler, Duchess of 
Cajanello, translated from the Swedish by A. M. Clive 
Bailey; and a biographical note by Lily Wolffschn. New 
York: The Century Company. 1895, 
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the carefully guarded child of aristocratic‘parents, 
the “‘nihilistic wife” of a frowzy student, a 
student herself at the universities of Heidelberg 
and Berlin, a Doctor of Philosophy with honors 
in mathematics, a privat docent and finally a full 
professor of mathematics at the University of 


Sonia Kovalevsky. 1. Memoir. By A.C. Leffler (Ed- 
gren), Duchessa Di Cajanello. II. Reminiscences of 
Childhood, written by Herself. Translated into English 
by Louise Von Cassel. New York: Macmillan & Com- 
pany: 1895. For sale by Wm, Doxey. $1.25. 
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Stockholm. Moreover, she was the author of 
novels and of plays which, by themselves, would 
have given her a high rank; and finally, she 
was the heroine of dramas played out by her 
own passions in her own heart, and each of 
these dramas was in its way a master-work. 

The book under review is a remarkable one 
in each of three respects and itis interesting in a 
hundred others. In the first place, it gives the 
most vivid picture possible of the interior of one 
of those Russian homes of the gentry which 
Turgeneff and Tolstoi have painted— but no 
better. And it gives the life-like image of the 
wave of aspiration, discontent, effort, which 
swept over young Russia in the years 1860-1870. 
The birth of the new woman of Russia is there re- 
counted. In the second place, we have the history 
of the rise of a mathematical talent of a very 
high order. Sonya Kovalevsky’s name will be 
ranked along with the few women mathemati- 
cians,— Maria Agnesi, etc. Her talent came by 
descent from one of her maternal grandfathers. 
and finally, her literary and dramatic successes 
were the record of a most remarkable life spent 
—and vainly spent—in Ja chasse au bonheur. 
Her happiness was wrecked on the rocks of a 
prodigious self-will. 

With all these adventures and successes her 
life was a melancholy failure, and she knew it 
to be such. Even her scientific achievements 
were but the masterly working out of ideas de- 
rived from her teachers. It is difficult to conceive 
how she could have been more cruel and unre- 
gardful of her parents and of her child. Her in- 
tense passionate desire was for the two things 
which Balzac strove for all his laborious years — 
to be famous, and to be loved. She attained 
both, as he did, to the uttermost. But her life 
ended, as it began, in wretchedness; while his 
was nobly satisfied. The man had cast out 
selfhood; the woman fastened the demon of 
self-will in her very vitals. 

This melancholy book, by a woman of genius, 
about her own development, is a document of pre- 
cious value in the new questions which arise 
today. There is nothing new in the solution, but 
the experiment was made on noble material, with 
many noble aspirations, and its utter failure is 
ail the more signal for this reason. 


An Unlessoned Girl.' 


MISS TOMPKIN’S work has begun to be known 
to Californian readers by a number of pleasing 


By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins. 
1895. 


1An Unlessoned Girl. 
New York: Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
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poems, published locally and in Eastern maga 
zines, and by certain clever skits, printed chiefly 
in the San Francisco Examiner. Her work is all 
of it bright, conscientious, and readable. But 
even with so much of an introduction to the read- 
ing public it cannot but be considered flattering 
to so young a Californian, to have a leading 
publishing house like the Putnams bring out 
two of her books at nearly the same time. 

A reading of An Unlessoned Girl, the book here 
to be noticed, justifies the judgment of the pub- 
lishers, for the story will undoubtedly make a 
multitude of friends for itself. It is a girl’s story 
of boarding school life in New York. The hero- 
ine is a girl in the “‘green apple” stage, unhappy 
in her home life because her strength of character 
and abundant energy are too cabined in the 
narrow bounds of a poor home in a small town. 
She meets with her opportunity by the act of a 
cousin, a wealthy young New Yorker, who re 
pays an obligation to her dead father by sending 
the girl to a good boarding school in New York 
City. 

Of course there are many tribulations in this 
sudden transplanting, but Margy comes through 
them all and is successfully pruned and trained 
into shape for Vassar College, with the approval 
and love of the reader. Not that there are not some 
signs of inexperience in the book. Itis alittle vague 
as to places and devoid of local color, for the rea- 
son probably that the scene is laid in New York, 
rather than in San Francisco or San Leandro, 
the places that Miss Tompkins may be supposed 
to know best. The slangy tone of much of the 
conversation, too, it is to be hoped, would be 
more appropriate to the uncultured West than to 
New York. 

But there is no question but that Miss Tomp- 
kins knows girls, their feelings, their aspirations, 
and their peculiarities. These she clearly brings 
out in her careful study of Margy, Louise, and 
their friends. 


A New View of Invention.’ 


MR. W. H. SMYTH, manager of the late Me- 
chanics’ Fair, and a consulting mechanical en- 
gineer, has written an interesting brochure on 
Is the Inventive Faculty a Myth? His position is a 
novel one. He thinks that invention is simply 
the putting together of facts before known ac- 
cording to laws that are subject to study and 
classification,— that there might, in short, be a 
“school of invention,” in which ‘ problems ” 


2Is the Inventive Facultya Myth? By W. H. Smyth. 
Reprinted from 7%: Engineering Magazine, August, 185. 
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might be given, and each of the class expected 
to arrive at substantially the same solution. 

In this view he traverses all the opinions of 
the doctors; for even the Supreme Court has 
held that it is the evidence of “‘the inventive fac- 
ulty ” that gives validity to a patent. Now to 
resolve “‘the inventive faculty ’’ into the ordin- 
ary exercise of common sense,— with nothing of 
“* inspiration ”’ about it, to make it a part of the 
mental equipment that has been irregular and 
spasmodic in its exhibition only because it has 
never been systematically cultivated in most 
people, is Mr. Smyth’s attempt. He backs it up 
by the claim that he himself, “‘ invents”’ to order 


in his ordinary business as a consulting mechan- 


ical engineer. 

And yet we are not entirely convinced. To 
bring it into another field, wherein OVERLAND 
readers are supposed to be more at home, — Mr. 


Smyth’s position is like that of one who should 
assert that there is no such thing as literary in- 


vention, that “ genius”? plays no part in the 


creation of masterpieces, — that it might be con 


ceived that a class could be formed and so trained 
in literary work that, given the same materials 
of old tradition that Shakspere had, each member 


of it could produce something quite similar to 


Hamlet or Macbeth. 
Possibly so, — unquestionably they could be so 


trained as to do something of value with the ma- 
terials, and yet there has been but one Shaks- 
pere in the world, and he had but little training 


that we can discover. So there is but one 
Edison,— though, no doubt, the electrical courses 
in our universities and technical schools will 
result in multitudes of minor inventions about 


electricity. 


A New Edition of Poe.! 


BY FAR the handsomest and most complete 


edition of the works of Edgar Allan Poe that has 


appeared has been brought out by the firm of 
Stone & Kimball of Chicago. It is newly col- 
dected and edited, with a memoir, critical intro- 
duction, and notes, by Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man and George Edward Woodberry. The 
illustrations are by Albert Edward Sterner. It 
is in ten volumes. Little more can be said in 
commendation of the work than the bare men- 
tion of its editors and reference to its general ex- 
cellence, as mere repetition adds nothing. Itis 
printed on uncut parchment and bound in blue 
silk with design in gold. It is both an ornament 
and a necessity to every library. 

'The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Vol. I. Chicago: 
Stone & Kimball: 1894. 

VOL. xxvi.—35. 


The Mountains of California.* 


PROFESSOR JOHN MUIR has put in print the 
record of a lifetime of wanderings and observa- 
tion in and about the mountains of California. 
As a naturalist and geologist the author ranks at 
the head, and as an observer of the things above 
the head and beneath the feet, he equals Thor- 
eau. It is a wonderland that the reader invades, 
even the Californian who has spent his life 
among the mountains, as he listens to the auth- 
or’s stories of the Sierra, of glaciers, snow, 
passes, lakes, meadows, forests, storms, flowers, 
and inhabitants. It makes one long to go as Mr. 
Muir has into a great redwood forest or into the 
depths of a cafion and study and watch nature. 
Each tree has an individuality, each mountain 
slope a meaning, after one has looked upon them 
through Professor Muir’s eyes. His studies of 
the Douglas squirrel, the water ouzel, wild 
sheep, and bees, are revelations. They make 
the reader wonder if he has been going through 
the world with his eyes shut. 

The book should not only be in every school 
library in California, but it should be in every 
home within the entire range of the grand old 
Sierra Nevada. it is the most valuable work of 
its kind that has ever been penned by a Califor- 
nian. It is handsomely bound and illustrated. 


Memoirs of a Minister of France.* 


From the Memoirs of a Minister of France is a 
collection of court tales of the time of Henry of 
Navarre, related by his Prime Minister, Duke de 
Sully, who as M. de Rosny the readers of Mr. 
Weyman’s powerful novel, “‘A Gentleman of 
France,” learned to admire for the very qualities 
which made him invaluable to his royal master. 
The adventures, gallantries, plots, and happen- 
ings, of Henry’s court are related in a quiet, 
slow, quaint fashion that becomes both the age 
and dignity of the narrator. They relate princi- 
pally to attempts on the King’s life or honor, 
both growing out of the troublesome condition 
of the times and the jealousy of the Queen. 
While none of them are as exciting as certain 
passages in any of the author’s former novels 
they contain an interest that is hard to explain. 
Possibly Mr. Weyman has striven more to make 
the stories appear truthful than exciting. If so 


2The Mountains of California. By John Muir. New 
York: The Century Company: 1894. 


3From the Memoirs of a Minister of France. By Stanley 
J. Weyman. New York: Longimans, Green, & Co.: 
1895. 
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he has succeeded, for one can easily imagine that 
they are just such incidents as might take place 
under the eye of a watchful minister at the time. 
French History seems to be an inexhaustible 
field for both the French and English novelists, 
and Mr. Weyman has made a place for himself 
in it that puts him beside Dumas and Doyle. 
The book is well illustrated with half tones of 
wash drawings. 


Doctor Gray’s Quest.’ 


IF ONE were inclined to criticize Doctor Under- 
wood’s last novel it would be done in a kindly 
spirit and with full knowledge that its brilliant 
author was beyond the reach of both advice and 
praise. He died a few months after the book 
appeared. ‘Doctor Gray’s Quest follows the line 
of thought and description used by Henry Ward 
Beecher in his charming novel, ‘ Norwood.” 
The scene is laid in a New England town in the 
early part of the century and the characters, 
with the exception of the Kenmore family and 
their friends, are Yankees. 

The harsh stern religion of the village mag- 
nate, Winterton, the keen good-natured humor 
and unswerving loyalty of Ezekiel Collins, the 
practical common sense and justice of Esquire 
White, the shrewdness and self-possession of 
Mercy Starkweather, and the single-mindedness 
of James Gray, combined with the individuality 
and quaintness of the inhabitants of Little Ca- 
naan, are pictured with a powerful brush and 
form a group of characters that become living 
friends. The author is best at description. His 
love passages are not so well done. One takes 
but little interest in the final outcome of James 
Gray and Flora Kenmore’s affair. It is a trifle 
insipid. Mercy Starkweather is by far the most 
interesting and most strongly drawn character 
in the book. One finds himself wondering as 
to her after life in France, as he lays down the 
book. Anything might happen to her. She is 
of the stuff of which great actresses and famous 
queens are made. 


Daudet’s Fromont Junior and Risler 
Senior.’ 


A NEW edition of Daudet’s works is always 
welcomed by a big reading public in America. 
No French writer living has a larger number of 

Ipoctor Gray’s Quest. By Francis H. Underwood. Bos- 
ton: Leeand Shepard: 1835. $1.75. 


2Fromont Junior and Risler Senior. By Alphonse Dau- 
det. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company: 1895. 
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admirers on this side of the water. Lippincott 
has brought out a new and large edition of one 
of Daudet’s best known and most generally read 
novels — Fromont Funior and Risler Senior. \t 
has been translated with great care by Edward 
Vizetelly and illustrated with eighty-eight wood 
engravings from original drawings by George 
Roux. In every respect the edition is the most 
perfect and praiseworthy that has appeared in 
English. 

The story is too well known to need reviewing 
and is one that will be read by generation after 
generation. It is a classic. 


Dumas’s Two Dianas,* 


DIANE DE POITIERS possesses a fascination 
for the reader of French history during the reign 
of Henri II. that is too real to be overlooked. No 
historian can ignore her influence on events, and 
Dumas has recognized in her and her court ma- 
terial for one of his most brilliant romances. The 
period of French history between the years 1540 
and 1574, covering as it did the epoch of the Re- 
formation and the driving of the English out of 
Calais, is filled with enough heroic incident and 
figures to please the most fastidious historical 
novel reader. In The Two Dianas Dumas has 
made use of fewer imaginary characters and 
scenes than in almost any other of his historical 
romances. The historical characters introduced 
and made to live are the great Guises, Catherine 
De Medici, Constable Anne De Montmorency, 
Prince de Condé, Coligny, and the leaders of 
the Reformation— John Calvin, La Renaudie, 
Theddore de Béze, Ambroise Pare— besides 
Henri II. and his brood of young kings. 

Almost this same period, closing with the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, is covered by Bal- 
zac in his ‘Catherine de Medici,” and it is inter- 
esting to note wherein the two great novelists 
diverge and agree in their estimates of the char- 
acters of the time. Dumas treats Catherine 
with scant courtesy and glorifies Le Balafre 
Guise, while Balzac apologizes for Catherine’s 
acts and lays the blame for the persecution 
of the Huguenots and the death of the young 
king Frangois II. on the Guises. Dumas paints 
a charming picture of Mary Stuart and enlists 
all the reader’s sympathies in her behalf, while 
Balzac considers her a character too weak for 
serious thought. The theater of The Two Dianas 
is much broader than that of “Catherine de 
Medici,”’ as it deals with the field as well as with 


3The Two Dianas, 
Boston:& Little, Brown and Company: 


By Alexandre Dumas. Three vols. 


1894. 
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the court. The defense of St. Quentin and the 
storming of Calais are two of the most thrilling 
scenes in the story. While the love passages 
between the hero of the story, the young Count 
de Montgomery, and Diane de Poitiers’s 
daughter, the other Diane, are charming. The 
real interest from first to last is the story of the 
intrigues that grew and flourished about the 
throne. There is not a dull page in the narrative 
from beginning to end. 

The three volumes are illustrated and hand- 
somely bound, uniform with the entire editions 
of Dumas’s novels by the same publishing house. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s Riverside Litera- 
ture Series is the result of a wish on the part of 
the publishers to issue in a cheap form for school 
use the most interesting and instructive master- 
pieces of such writers as Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Hawthorne, etc. 

!n order that the reader may be brought into 
the closest possible contact with the author, each 
masterpiece is given as it was written, unaltered 
and unabridged, and the notes, while sufficiently 
helpful, are not so voluminous that the reader’s 
mind is occupied with the editor rather than with 
the author. : 

The numbers already issued have been ex- 
tensively used for the study of Language, for 
the study of Literature, for Supplementary Read- 
ing, and as substitutes for the graded Readers. 
In whatever way they may be used, the principal 
benefit to be derived from them will be the for- 
mation of a taste in the reader for the best and 
most enduring literature ; this taste the pupil will 
carry with him when he leaves school, and it 
will remain through life a powerful means of 
self-education. 


The Little Huguenot.' 


The Little Huguenot is a sweet little story of a 
semi-historical character.. It depicts an episode 
in the licentious court of Louis, ‘‘the well be- 
loved’ of France, in which a Jesuit priest saves 
the honor of a Huguenot widow. The book is 
brightly written and the scenes are graphically 
painted. It can be read in an hour, and will fdo 
the reader no harm. It is said to have had a big 
sale, and has no doubt pleased nine readers out 
of ten even if it has not benefited them. The 
edition contains a portrait of the author. 


Mr. Eric Mackay, concerning whom the amus- 
ing mistake was lately made in The Bookman of 
calling him Miss Marie Corelli’s son, rather than 
her brother, has just issued a new volume of 
poems. ‘‘ The Love Letters of a Violinist,” his 
former book attained a tremendous sale both in 
England and America. Mr. Mackay has popu- 
larity, which is a rare thing nowadays for a 
writer of verse. ‘* A Song of the Sea, My Lady 
of Dreams, and Other Poems ”’ is the title of the 
new volume, which is to be issued by Stone & 
Kimball. 


* 
* * 


THE Commercial Traveler, the organ of the 
Pacific Coast Commercial Travelers’ Association, 
comes to us this month under the editorship of 
D. M. Frazer a well known newspaper man of 
the city. 

The editorials are lucid and clean cut, and the 
advice to Commercial Travelers to unite for their 
own protection and that of the firms they repre- 


1The Little Huguenot. By Max Pemberton. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company: 1895. 75¢. 
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sent is good. Mr. Barr, the proprietor, gives the 
P. C. C. T. A. an organ of which they should be 


proud. 


» 
* * 


The Land of Sunshine, Los Angeles’s charming 
Jittle magazine, improves in interest with each 
number. Mr. Charles F. Lummis has given it 
the atmosphere and flavor of Southern Califor- 
nia, which in itself is enough to make it a favor- 
.ite wherever it goes. Its pictures are superb and 
its reading matter bright, breezy, and up to date. 
May it wax fat and grow strong, if only to prove 
that California enjoys literature above the Dur- 
rant Case type. This Coast will support half a 
.dozen magazines when it has had half a dozen 
magazines to make it aware that all the good 
things do not come from the Atlantic Coast. 


* ? * 


CHARLES HOWARD SHINN has written for 
‘Messrs. D. Appleton & Company — soon to be 
‘published — ‘‘ The Story of the Mine.” It is the 
second volume of ‘‘The Story of the West 
‘Series,’ of which each number is intended to 
present a picture peculiar and characteristic of 
the country beyond the Missouri River. How- 
ever the writers who have been chosen to depict 
the Indian, the trapper, the soldier, the explorer, 
and the railroad builder, may handle their sub- 
jects, the readers of Mr. Shinn’s many brilliant 
contributions to the OVERLAND will have per- 
fect confidence that the Mine and the Miner will 
receive a practical and sympathetic treatment in 
his hands, and will look forward with pleasure 
to the appearance of his work. 


* 
* * 


‘* The Panglima Muda”’ is a romance of Ma- 
laya by Rounsevelle Wildman, editor of the 
“OVERLAND MONTHLY,” in which journal it 
appeared ‘as a serial. We read it at the time, 
and with great pleasure and much profit. Mr. 
Wildman spent some years in the Malayan 
Archipelago and in the land in which the scenes 
of this romantic story are laid. The book takes 
one into a life of which the many know but little, 
and lets us in to view the civilization of some of 
the strangest and most romantic people of the 
earth. The story is graceful, scholarly, witty, 
and graphic. Sacramento, Cal., Record-Union. 
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The Electrical Fournal changes its name with 
the September number, the third issue, to the 
Fournal of Electricity. \t is one of the best tech- 
nical papers coming to the Reviewer’s table and 
contains much valuable knowledge for the stu- 
dent as well as the practical electrician. The 
different departments are well edited and the 
journal under the management of Mr. George P. 
Low has from the start secured an enviable ad- 
vertising patronage. 

* = * 

THE Echo, from Chicago, is one of the best ex- 
ponents of *‘ decadent ”’ art and typography pub- 
lished. Percival Pollard has a crisp, bright 
Style of writing. The remarkable proof reading 
may be an intentional feature, if so, it is a suc- 
cess. The posters issued from the Echo press are 
some of the best we have seen. No poster ex- 
hibition or collection is complete without them. 


Other Books Received. 


Lively Plays for Live People. By Thomas 
Stewart Denison. Chicago: T. S. Denison: 
1895. 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 50 cents. 


Twice-Told-Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 60 cents. 

Stenotypy. By Rev. D. A. Quinn. 
dence, R. I.: -1895. 

Report on Total Eclipse of Sun observed at 
Mina Bronces, Chile. By J. M. Schaeberle. 
Publications of the Lick Observatory. 

God Forsaken. By Frederic Breton. 
Putnam’s Sons: New York: 1895. 


The Two Brothers. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Roberts Brothers. 


The Old Maid’s Club. By I. Zangwill. Lov- 
ell, Coryell & Co.: New York. 

On the Point. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Joseph Knight & Co.: Boston: 1895. 


Malay Sketches. By Frank Swettenham. 
Macmillan & Co.: N. Y. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Doxey. $2.00. 


Provi- 


G. P. 


Mr. Isaacs. By F. Marion Crawford. Mac- 
millan: New York: 1895. Doxey, $.50. 
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AN IDEA suggests itself as one stands 


before that vast monument to the com- . 


merce of the 20th Century on Market 
Street, San Francisco, —The Emporium. 
Passers may not have given the subject 
a thought as they hurried back and forth 
day after day as this building neared 
completion,— for this is the day of great 
buildings,— but this Emporium building 
is the greatest of its kind on earth. The 
idea that suggests itself is,— Would it 
not be interesting to place in the heart 
of this structure—the climax of the ar- 
chitect’s skill—a museum, showing by 
models or object lessons the development 
of commerce in its many branches from 
the first dawning of primitive barter 
VOL. xxvi.—36. 





THE EMPORIUM. FROM THE ARCHITECTS’ DRAWING. 


down to the present methods of trade, 
steel-steamships, Bon Marchés, and Em- 
porium Buildings? Dugouts and wam- 
pum would furnish vistas of history that 
would cause the sight-seer more fully to 
realize that commerce as well as the 
sciences have influenced the develop- 
ment of the human race. The study of 
the stars and the study of the almighty 
dollar and what it represents have 
marched hand in hand down this vista of 
the ages, until their humble origin 
and first steps have been forgotten. 
There is a world of history and a world 
of human achievements mixed with the 
mortar and iron in one of these wonder- 
ful marts. The products from the utter- 
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most parts of the earth meet within the 
stone and iron walls, and make of it 
a museum of modern manufactures 
that outrivals the dreams of Cleopatra, 
and is within itself a miniature World’s 
Fair. It all represents a chapter in the 
romance of history, as the introduction 
of the silver coin, doing away with the 
long lines of camels that carried on their 
swaying backs the barter between Egypt 
and Chaldea, represents another. | 


A PORTION OF THE STFEL FRAMING. 


In the ancient world the two important 
conditions for the extension of interna- 
tional traffic—transport facilities and 
security — were conspicuously wanting. 

On the collapse of the Roman Empire 
the ancient seats of industry and com- 
merce were undergoing the process of 
decay, and civilization began to show 
symptoms of moving northward. Dur- 
ing the feudal ages Europe afforded little 
encouragement for the extension of trade 
and international commerce was at a low 


PALACE OF COMMERCE. 


ebb. The commercial spirit had to seek 
for itself places of security, and these 
could only be found in municipally gov- 
erned towns which were capable of de- 
fending themselves. For mutual protec- 
tion such towns formed themselves into 
leagues, and the productive arts and man- 
ufacturing industries flourished under the 
system. Such was the origin of the 
Hanseatic League, which, founded in 1241, 
extended itself from Lubeck and Ham- 


THE CIRCLE IN THE CENTER IS ONE HUNDRED FEET IN DIAMETER, 


burg until it included eighty-five impor- 


tant towns. What Venice was in the 
Mediterranean, the towns of Holland were 
in the northern seas. 

The next stage of development reached 
by commerce was marked by the discov- 
ery of the mariner’s compass. The Cape 
of Good Hope was doubled, India, the 
Spice Islands, and China, were visited, 
and a new world was discovered. 

At last the great final change was 
effected by the utilization of steam power 
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BUILDING UP. THE STONE FRONT. 


on sea and land and in factories.. Dur- 
ing the three centuries preceding this 
marvelous innovation the whole world 
had been explored, and all! parts of it had 
been brought into commercial intercourse. 

The extension of commerce during the 
present century isunparaleled in history. 
At every great progressive stride made 
by commerce new features in her opera- 
tions have displayed themselves not only 
in a general but also in a detail point of 
view. The most conspicuous of the lat- 
ter in the present age is the institution 
of department establishments for the 
local distribution of commodities of every 
kind and description. These great es- 
tablishments occupy relatively the same 
position in a nation which the greater 
emporiums of commerce do in the world 
at large; they are, in fact, retail empo- 
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riums for the concentration and distribu- 
tion of foreign and domestic productions 
locally desirable and in demand, and 
have been brought into vogue by the 
vast scope of modern commerce. 

The most prominent of these institu- 
tions are the Bon Marché and Louvre of 
Paris, Whiteley’s of London, Wana- 
maker’s of Philadelphia, Marshall Field 
& Co. of Chicago, and Hilton, Hughes & 
Denning of New York. These are soon 
to be more than equaled in San Francisco. 

Only he that has wandered hour after 
hour through the corridors, up and down 
the grand stairways, along the almost 
endless aisles, of such wonderful expo- 
sitions as the Louvre and the Bon Marché 
in Paris can form any adequate conception 
of what this Emporium of San Francisco, 
a greater exposition, will be. The eye 
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must really see to believe, the mind can 
not grasp it aided simply by photograph 
and printed letter. 

Convenience and the reduction of 
retail prices are the mainsprings of the 
success which attends these great de- 
partment emporiums. The concentration 
of the productions of all industries at a 
single point in a flourishing seat of popu- 
lation affords the consumer facilities for 
purchase without waste of time which 
individual stores scattered over a large 
area cannot present ; while the fact that 
most of the goods with which these 
establishments are stocked are supplied 
directly from the manufacturer, without 
the intervention of the wholesale dealer 
and middle-men, points conclusively to 
low prices. 

These may be regarded as the chief 
factors of success, but there are others, 
far from unimportant, which may be cata- 
logued under the general term attractions. 
Such great institutions as those men- 
tioned afford veritable spectacles, which 
invite the attention of the resident and 
transient public alike. The magnificence 
and gorgeousness of the displays, the 
immense variety of goods, the grandeur 
of the building, the marble stairways 
and wide passage-ways, and the great 
concourse of people, purchasers, idlers, 
and sightseers, promenading through the 
numerous departments, excite the wonder 
of the visitor and arouse in him 
feelings of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion second only to those experi- 
enced on a visit to a world’s 
fair. 

Establishments of this charac- 
ter exist in all of the large cities 
of the world. San Francisco has 
been, perhaps, dilatory in produc- 
ing an institution of the kind 
befitting her rank as Queen of 
the Pacific, but she is now about 
to make amends, and will soon 
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have an emporium greater in area, more 
magnificent in architecture, and more 
complete in all its arrangements than 
any of the great establishments men- 
tioned or existing elsewhere. This vast 
enterprise, which when completed will 
represent a capital of five million dollars 
and give employment to from two thous- 
and to two thousand five hundred people, 
has been created and carried out by the 
brains and capital of San Francisco’s own 
citizens, and is one of the most potent 
indications of the dawn of the new era 
of prosperity which is opening for our 
State. 

Five and twenty years ago the stranger 
visiting San Francisco was struck with 
wonder at beholding a city that had 
sprung up in two decades on 
the site of an_ insignificant 
trading post. The Cosmopoli- 
tan, Occidental, Lick House, 
and the Grand Hotel, had 
been built; on Montgomery, 


Kearny, and Market streets fine stores 
offered the purchaser almost every va- 
riety of articles manufactured in all 
quarters of the globe; theaters had 
been built, great churches had been 
erected, and the visitor marveled at the 
tremendous energy and activity dis- 
played by the city builders of the West. 
Commerce was the cause of this won- 
derful transformation; for it was Cali- 
fornia’s wealth in gold, the commercial 
medium of exchange, that started her in 
her career of prosperity. 

But the contrast between the aspect 
of the city at the time alluded to and 
that which it now wears is immense. 
The foundation stones of the Palace 
Hotel and the New City Hall had not 
been laid, California Street 
Hill and Van Ness Avenue 
were almost without build- 
ings; the railroad ran down 
Valencia Street, and steam 
paddies were leveling sand- 
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hills south of Market Street; none of 
the notably great and fine business 
structures and private mansions that 
now adorn San Francisco then existed. 
Today they proclaim the rapidity and 
permanency of her progress, and the 
new building will bea worthy addition 
to them, both architectural and commer- 
cial. 

Its site was formerly owned by the 
Society of Jesus and for many years 
was occupied by the Jesuit College. 
After the Society moved to their new quar- 
ters, the lot was purchased by the Parrott 
Estate, but owing to its great size the 
Estate could determine upon no advan- 
tageous improvement until the Emporium 
Company was formed, and it was decided 
to erect a structure exceptionally orna- 
mental to the city and to be devoted to an 
enterprise in step with the commercial 
progress of the age. A lease of the entire 
building for twenty years has been made 
with this Company. 

No more favorable position could have 
been chosen for the establishment. Sit- 
uated at a point on the main artery of 
the city most easy of access from all 
parts; placed in the very center of public 
movement; within short distance of the 
New City Hall and the future Post Office, 
the building will be a focus of congre- 
gation and a lodestone of attraction. 

As you stand on Market Street and 
vaze at the magnificent facade, 275 feet 
in length and seven stories high, you 
can hardly realize the great size of its 
component parts. This is due to the 
symmetry and harmony of ‘the archi- 
tecture, the style of which is Modern 
Renaissance. Whether you look at the 
grand main entrance, with its flanking 
Doric pilasters and massive entablature, 
or at that striking feature of the facade, 
the long row of Corinthian columns, you 
are hardly conscious of their real size. 
The superficial area of the main entrance 
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is immense, the span of the arch alone 
being 25 feet and its height 40 feet. It 
is the largest single bond arch as yet 
constructed in any mercantile building or 
business block, and some of the stones 


used in it weigh twelve and even four- 
teen tons apiece. 

The building is provided with two 
other handsome entrances, one at each 
end, leading to the office floors of the 
building, and the spaces between them 
and the main entrance are occupied by 
great show windows, twelve in number, 
which will present an almost unbroken 


surface of plate glass and furnish a 
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gorgeous spectacle with their brilliant dis- 
plays of rich goods. The second story 
will also be similarly glazed on the 
Market Street front. 

Above the third story rises the impos- 
ing colonnade of Corinthian columns, 
eighteen in number, flanked to half their 
height by pilasters. These columns 
reach to the top of the sixth story, thus 
<overing with bases and capitals included, 
a height of three stories. Their entab- 
lature is simple and elegant, and above it 
rises the facade of the seventh story, 
which is surmounted by a rich cornice 
and stone balustrade. 

This beautiful front is built entirely of 
Oregon gray sandstone, taken from the 
Pioneer Quarry, Lincoln County, and 
Yaquina Bay, Oregon. About 5500 tons 
of this handsome building material, which 
resembles granite, was used in the con- 
struction. 

But even the great length and height 
of the facade do not fully convey a real- 
ization of the actual magnitude of the 
edifice ; for it has a depth of no less than 
350 feet, and therefore, an area of 
06,250 square feet, while that of the 
basement is still larger by 8,250 square 
feet, owing to extensions of twenty feet 
under Market Street and ten feet under 
Jessie Street. This immense basement 
will be complete and perfect in all its 
numerous arrangements, and it will be 
devoted mainly to departments of this 
great store; but in it will also be located 
the heating and ventilating apparatus, 
an electric plant, supplying motive power 
for the elevators and light for innumer- 
able incandescent and arc burners, and 
all the most modern contrivances for the 
comfort and convenience of the numerous 
occupants of the building. 

A grand and lofty vestibule, embel- 
lished with magnificent carvings in stone, 
and having show windows upon either 
side, forms a fitting entrance to this 
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It is without doubt 
the grandest entrance to any mercantile 


great establishment. 


establishment. From this vestibule the 
visitor passes through the doors and be- 
holds a spectacle unequaled in the world. 
This is a single room 275 feet wide, 350 
feet long, and from 45 to 100 feet high. 
There is seen a forest of magnificent pil- 
lars, but nowhere is there a single par- 
tition to divide this vast room. The 
fixtures and shelving for the merchandise 
alone serve the purpose of dividing the 
different departments from one another. 
The visitor now stands upon the main 
aisle of the store, —a veritable highway. 
It is paved with beautiful marble and is 
forty feet wide. Along its sides begin 
the rows of massive pillars which uphold 
the second story, built as balconies in 
this vastroom. This grand aisle extends 
in a straight line for one hundred and 
twenty-five feet from both ends, and 
then with the same width of forty feet 
extends in semi-circular form to the right 
and left, forming a rotunda one hundred 
and forty feet in diameter, in the center 
of the store. 

This grand aisle is remarkable by 
reason of the fact that over the straight 
portion its ceiling is 45 feet from its floor, 
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and over its circular portion comes the 
grand dome in the center, one hundred 
feet above the floor at its apex. 

On the east and west sides of the 
rotunda, and leading from the main aisle, 
are the grand and massive stairways, six- 
teen feet wide, which lead to the basement 
floor and to the second or mezzanine 
floor. Four huge, but nevertheless beau- 
tiful elevators, one upon each side of 
these stairways, run from the basement 
and second floor for the accommodation 
of passengers only. 

These superb stairways will be orna- 
mental features of the Emporium, which 
will excite the admiration of every one. 
The wide steps and spacious landings 
will be of white marble, and the hand- 
some railings, balustrades, and newel- 
posts, of ornamental bronze. Costly 
chandeliers of beautiful design, ablaze by 
night with electric lights, will add to the 
grandeur and brilliancy of their appear- 
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THE CONCRETE PIERS, BUILT BY GOODMAN, 


ance. Each stairway is continued from 


its broad landing on the first story in two 
flights, right and left, to the floor of the 
second story. 

Of the individual structural features 
the most conspicuous, and the most inter- 
esting to the visitor as a thing of beauty, 
will doubtless be the rotunda with its. 
great light-supplying glass dome. One 
hundred and twenty-five tons of steel 
have been used in the construction of its 
framework. The beautiful windows at 
the base of the dome will be of ornamental 
art glass in figured designs by prominent 
artists, and the main skylights of crys- 
tallized plate glass in decorated design. 

A beautiful balustrade will extend along 
the entire edge of the second floor, and 
following this line, a space of sixteen 
feet wide will form the main aisle of the 
second floor, and as parts of this aisle,two 
graceful bridges will span the main aisle 
at the rotunda, thus facilitating passage 
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from one side to the other on this second 
floor. 

An ornamented pavilion sixty feet in 
diameter, for the purpose of a Café, will 
occupy the center of the rotunda, and on 
its roof will be a fern garden, to be util- 
ized when occasion requires for a band- 
stand. 

On a sub-mezzanine floor, respectively 
on the east and west side of the rotunda, 
are the ladies’ parlors and corresponding 
apartments for men, which will include 
reading and writing rooms. 

This peculiar and ingenious construc- 
tion of the two main floors in one vast 
room, with their spacious aisles, off of 
which are located various departments, 
gives opportunity for a delightful prom- 
enade to either purchaser or sight-seer 
either by day or night. From five to ten 
thousand people will not overcrowd these 
aisles. At night, when the whole place 
is illuminated by countless electric lights, 
the aisles are hedged by beautiful grill 
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fences, which temporarily enclose the 
departments, still giving opportunity for 
the display of the goods, and the band is 
dispensing its sweet strains to the there 
assembled throng, this establishment will 
form a picture heretofore only conceived 
in fairy land. 

Every conceivable article of mer- 
chandise will be carried, and each line 
will be more complete than that of any 
single store devoted entirely to that line 
in the city today. 

This grand structure will be completed 
and the department store ‘‘The Empo- 
rium’’ will be opened about March, Ist, 
1896. 

Fifteen elevators, run by electric 
power, will be in operation for passengers 
and freight. 

The front of the five upper stories will 
be rented for office purposes, confined ex- 
clusively to professional and other callings 
of the highest standing. In its appoint- 
ments this portion of the edifice will equal 
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any building in San Francisco or the 
country. It will contain every conven- 
ience that modern architecture can fur- 
nish, and possess several new features of 
great advantage to the occupants. It is 
estimated that there will be from 300 to 
350 offices, according to the final decision 
made as to the subdivision. 

Indicative of the high class of tenants 
for whom this portion of the building is 





intended is the fact that already the Su- 
preme Court of California has leased the 
entire seventh floor for its court rooms 
and the transaction of its business in this 


city. 

The building has been made practically 
fireproof. Constructed throughout on a 
mammoth skeleton of steel, and protected 
laterally by brick fire walls against dan- 
ger from outside, the structural material 




















































































































ARCHITECTS’ DRAWING FOR MAIN ENTRANCE. 


























of the interior — mostly terra cotta, steel, 
and stone — reduces the risk of fire inside 
toaminimum. Each story that contains 
department stores— wherein will lie the 
bulk of combustible things — will be iso- 
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lated, as it were, from those above and 
below it by an absolutely fireproof pack- 
ing or stratum of concrete, composed of 
cement and ashes, laid beneath the floor- 


ings of the stories and rendering the 
transmission of flame from one story to 
the next almost impossible. At thesame 
time the arrangements in the way of 
water supply, pipes, and hose, distributed 
all over the building for the suppression 
of fire, are so complete as to make it 
most improbable that a fire, if started at 
any point, could extend itself into a con- 
flagration in any single story whatever. 

The great edifice is erected on a foun- 
dation as firm as human skill can make 
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NEWEL POST AND ELECTROLIER, WINSLOW BROTHERS CO., CHICAGO, 











it, and terrible would be the earthquake 
shock that could harm it. Three hundred 
concrete piers, wide-based and capped 
with granite, unyieldingly resist the 
pressure and support the steel-bound 
building as immovably as if it rested on 
adamantine rock. The granite, a great 
quantity of which has been used, is from 
our own State, being supplied by the 
Raymond Granite Company, Raymond, 
Fresno County. It is of the finest qual- 
ity in the country, and some of the blocks 
are very large. The granite step in the 
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main entrance, 28 feet long and nearly 7 
feet wide, is a marvel of its kind. 

Neither money nor thought has been 
spared to produce a building which, for 
style of architecture, for the sumptuous- 
ness of its interior, the perfection of its 
arrangements, and the multiplicity of its 
conveniences and attractions, will justly 
be regarded with pride by our citizens. 
The marble floors of the great hallway, 
of the passages and corridors, the lofty 
pillars which form the central supports, 
cased with the same beautiful stone, and 
the marble wainscots will be long-lasting 
though mute witnesses to the art of 
Ruffino & Bianchi, and an evidence of the 
grand conception of the designers, while 
the whole structure will be a noble mon- 
ument to the commercial enterprise of 
Californians. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
BUILDING. 


\JHEN the Parrott Estate Company 
decided to build on the property pur- 
chased from the Jesuit fathers, they in- 
vited plans for a building, the lower floors 
of which were to be used for a grand 
department store, and the upper floors 
for office purposes. 

The plans for the edifice were prepared 
by Messrs. Pissis & Moore, who were 
the architects of the Hibernia Bank, 
Mercantile Library, The Wenban, the 
Hotel Savoy, and a number of other build- 
ings on our principal thoroughfares ; and 
all the work has been performed under 
their supervision. The superintendent 
of construction of this as well as the other 
buildings erected by the Parrott Estate 
was our well-known townsman Mr. F. 
Bernard. 

The plans for the building having been 
accepted by the owners, the work of ex- 
cavating the site began. The whole sur- 
face of the ground extending from Market 
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to Jessie streets, including the portion of 
the streets covered by the sidewalk, a 
space of three hundred and eighty-one 
feet by two hundred and seventy-five 
feet, was excavated to the depth of 
twenty feet, requiring the removal of 
about 50,000 cubic yards of earth. A. 
E. Buckman, the contractor, pushed the 
work with a great deal of vigor, sometimes 
having as many as one hundred teams 
employed. 

In addition to this the foundations for 
the piers and walls were excavated to a 
depth of about eight feet. This was 
difficult work, as each pier had to be 
sheet-piled to prevent the sand from 
running as below this level the ground is 
filled with water. The sheet-piling was 
driven down, the water and sand pumped 
out, and in the spaces was placed the 
concrete for the foundations. The build- 
ing is almost entirely built on isolated 
concrete piers, of which there are three 
hundred and two, varying in size from 
nine feet square to twenty-two feet 
square, and eight feet deep. All of the 
piers were put in at least six feet below 
the water level. The sixteen large piers 
on the Market Street front, which carry 
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the whole frontage of steel and stone, 
were constructed very carefully of Josson 
cement, sharp-beach gravel, and crushed 
basalt rock, no finer or more carefully 
constructed piers have ever been built, 
and they reflect credit on George Good- 


man, the veteran contractor. Mr. Good- 
man also built the exterior walls and 
retaining walls along the whole length of 
the street frontage, two hundred and 
seventy-five feet in length and fifteen 
feet high, and has laid the first three 
floors of the building in concrete composed 
of ashes, cinders, and cement, for fire- 
proofing. The basement floor and side- 
waiks are yet unfinished. During the 
construction of this work over sixty-five 
hundred cubic yards of rock, etc. were used 
and over ten thousand barrels of Josson 
cement, which after competitive tests 
was decided to be the-best. This cement 
comes from Niel on Rupell, Belgium, and 
is used, on account of its great strength 
and regularity of manufacture in concrete 
for fortifications built by the United States 
Government, and has been supplied to 
some of the largest buildings, locks, Port- 
land and other water works, on the 
Coast. 





QUARRY OF RAYMOND GRANITE COMPANY, 


As soon as the concrete piers were 
finished they were capped with granite 
from the Raymond Granite Company’s 
quarry, the iron shoes were placed in 
position, and the Pacific Rolling Mills 
began the erection of the steel frame, 
over fifty-five hundred tons of steel 
pillars, girders, and joists, were used. 
There are three hundred pillars reaching 
from the concrete piers to the top of the 
building, and the steel joists are bolted 
to them. In the dome alone, which E. 
F. Jones, the constructor, is just com- 
pleting, there are two hundred tons of 
steel from the spring to the top. The 
Pacific Rolling Mills, a local corporation, 
took the contract in open competition 
with large Eastern firms, and thus kept the 
work and workingmen’s wages at home. 

The bases of the sandstone pilasters 
which weigh seventeen and a half tons 
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each, and the main entrance door-sill, 
an immense granite slab, twenty-four 
feet seven inches by six feet six inches, 
and one foot thick, were also supplied by 
the Raymond Granite Company, for 


which Messrs. Knowles & Hosmer are 
resident agents. The illustration shows 
the capacity of the quarry for turning 
out immense blocks. 

John D. McGilvray, who has built 
scores of stone buildings all over the coun- 
try, commenced on the front immediately 
after the erection of the steel skeleton 
frame. His work shows to more advan- 
tage than that of the other contractors, 
as it is directly in evidence. The stone 
used was Oregon sandstone from the 
Oregon Sandstone Company’s quarry 
near Yaquina Bay. The cutting and 
carving was done at McGilvray’s yard 
in San Francisco. 
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Richardson & Gale, the contractors 
for the brick work, erected in each of 
the four corners of the building hoisting 
elevators, by which the brick and mortar 
were handled from the basement to the 
different floor levels. This rapid service 
enabled the placing in position of about 
45,000 brick per day. The brick work 
contract was the largest contract for 
similar work ever let in San Francisco, 
and included the brick walls from the 
concrete and iron lintels to the capping 
of the firewall above the roof. To illus- 
trate the size of the contract, the walls 
on the third floor if extended in a straight 
line would reach 2500 feet. During the 
twenty years Richardson & Gale have 
been in business they have erected some 
of the largest buildings on the Coast. 

All the steel columns and girders are 
covered with terra cotta fire-proofing 
which was manufactured by Gladding, 
McBean & Company, at their Lincoln, 
Placer County, Terra Cotta Works. 
This firm also built the terra cotta arches 
of the three lower and mezzanine floor, 
making the building thoroughly fire-proof. 
They also, in connection with the Forderer 
Cornice Works, will roof the building. 

To render the interior of the building 
still more fire-resisting, a new fireproof 
material, manufactured by the firm of 
Wanner & Maddox, is to be used for all 
the interior division wall on the three 
lower floors, and as furring for all the 
brick work of the building. This material, 
which is a cement compound containing 
dead air, is used by the United States 
Government for all its buildings, and 
after the most severe tests has been 
pronounced to be the best fire-resisting 
building material known. In addition to 
this, there are no wooden laths in the 
building, —in their place is used a new 
style of wire lathing, which is manu- 
factured and supplied by the Standard 
lron & Wire Works, of San Francisco. 











BRICK AND MORTAR HOIST, RICHARDSON & GALE. 


The wire cloth is stiffened throughout 
by means of steel rods, and is held down 
from face of joists by a three eighths inch 
number 18 wire on edge, thus insuring a 
perfect covering of mortar to the wood 
work, and leaving no contact between 


wood and metal. The patent iron furring 
which is ingeniously applied and secured 
to the terra cotta arches on the lower 
floors consists of one and one quarter inch 
by three sixteenth inch iron, standing on 
edge, and having one half inch by one 
eighth iron woven through them, and 
twisted on either side of the one and one 
quarter inch by three sixteenth iron, 
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WANNER & MADDOX'S DIVISION WALL 
FIRE PROOFING. 


also bringing the edge of the iron down 
and flush with the main iron, giving a 
strong and even surface, to which the 
wire cloth is applied by means of wire 
clips, designed for the purpose. 

The cast iron used for construction and 
other purposes was supplied by the 
Joshua Hendy Machine Works. 

The four upper floors on the front and 
the two in the rear are supported by 
heavy wooden joists, which were placed 
in position by F. W. Kern. Mr. Kern’s 
work included, in addition to placing the 
joists, the roof trusses and roof boards, 
the laying of all the wooden floors, and 
the setting of all window and door frames. 


steam used at a low pressure, 
either the exhaust steam 
from the engines, or steam 
taken direct from the boilers 
and reduced in pressure. 
The system of piping used is the single 
pipe overhead gravity return system, 
working at a gauge pressure of from one 
to five pounds. This system is being 
used extensively throughout the Eastern 
cities in all the large buildings. 
The main steam pipe, which starts 
from the boiler room in the Jessie Street 
end, will be covered with sectional cov- 


ering to prevent loss of heat by con- 
densation. As the pipes supplying the 
radiators are taken from the main steam 
pipe, it is reduced in size. In the boiler 
room the main steam pipe will be valved 
so that either the live or exhaust steam 
can be used. 

In each office and throughout the stores 
and corridors, cast iron ornamental radi- 
ators will be placed, artistically decorated. 
These radiators are of the manufacture 
of the American Radiator Company of 
Chicago, who are the largest radiator 
manufacturers in the world, and who 
received the award at the World’s Fair 
in that city. 

All of the latest scientific appliances for 
the better control and regulation of steam 
systems are being used on this plant, 
which is being putin by the George H. Tay 
Company, and it bids fair to be the most 
perfect system in use on the Pacific Coast. 


R. E. H. FORST, 
contractor for the 
electrical work in 

: the world-famous 

s+ Sutro Baths and 

i Cliff House, will instal 

the electrical apparatus in the 
building. The entire installa- 

tion is of the most modern pat- 

tern; iron and brass armored conduit 
is used throughout, —an innovation in 
the electrical annals of San Francisco, 
while the marble switch board, in the 
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basement of the Jessie Street portion of 
the building, will excel, in size and com- 
pleteness, any thing of its kind on the 
Pacific Coast, outside of the largest cen- 
tral station equipment. 

To keep pace with the improved 
methods of electrical installation, special 
drilling machines are at work on the tile 
and wood floors, and so perfect is their 
construction and operation that the diffi- 
cult problem of successful and economical 
installation of the conduit system seems 
to have foundasolution. A special feat- 
ure of the building will be the marvelous 
illumination of dome and rotunda. More 
than two thousand incandescent lights, 
reinforced by a splendid array of arc 
lights, encircling the dome and windows 
opening to the court, will lend to this 
promenade a brilliancy as yet unequaled 
in any similar building in the West. 

As absolute hygeienic sanitation is 
necessary in a building of the size of the 
Emporium, which will contain, with its 
army of employees, and office tenants on 
the upper floors, a population equal to a 
good-sized small town, the matter of 
plumbing was carefully looked into. 
R. A. Vance, the plumbing contractor, is 
using the Durham system, which, gener- 
ally speaking, consists of wrought iron 
pipes with screwed joints, which will 
stand a steam pressure and have no leaky 
caulked joints. 

The ‘‘Durham’”’ is recommended by 
the best sanitary experts, and is used in 
all the large modern Eastern buildings. 
Mr. Vance will also furnish the marble 
tiling for the lavatory floors and walls, 
and all the other materialin his line used 
in the building. 

On each floor of the building there 
will be a number of iron folding doors, 
some of which will be forty-five feet in 
length, and so constructed that extended 
they will be as firm as a wall, though in 
circular form, and having no stiffening top 
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AN OFFICE RADIATOR. GEO, H. TAY CO. 


bars. When closed they will take only 
sixteen inches of wall space. These are 
constructed under patents belonging to 
the California Artistic Metal Works, and 
are being built by them. Coppieters & 
Moeckel, the proprietors, are also build- 
ing the elevator enclosures for the four 
main office elevators. They have'made 
grill work of all kinds for the principal 
buildings in San Francisco, and ?do {all 
kinds of artistic metal work in iron, 
copper, brass, or bronze. 

When completed the interior of the 
building will be beautiful in the extreme. 
The luxurious marble entrances, floors, 
marble-cased pillars and wainscoting, 
the beautiful copper bronzed and dark- 
finished ornamental iron grill and stair 
and elevator enclosure work, which are 
the main furnishings, will be superb in 
their elegance and completeness. The 
marble work throughout the building will 
be the handiwork of Messrs. Ruffino & 
Bianchi, whose beautiful marble orna- 
ments nearly all our large buildings. 
They will furnish and place in position 
the marble floors, etc., wainscoting for 
all the halls and passageways, the steps 
and ail the interior furnishings, — which 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK BY CALIFORNIA ARTISTIC 
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will be of white Italian marble, and col- 
ored marble from all parts of the world. 

One very noticeable feature will be the 
lavish use of copper-bronzed and dark- 
finished ornamental iron on the store 
fronts and the interior of the building. 
In its artistic effects, as well as in the 
superior excellence in points of work- 
manship, the ornamental iron in the 
Emporium, manufactured by the Winslow 
Brothers Company, of Chicago, makes a 
litting finish to the great building, and is 
tully up to its architectural beauty and 
structural merits. The store fronts and 
entrances on Market Street are of iron 
duplex plated of copper bronze. 

In iron, electroplated in bronze, the 
ornamentation can be accentuated by 
brightening the relief lines, however low, 
and the absence of decisive shadows 
ives ita dreamy, sketchy look that is 
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very beautiful, and specially so when its 
effect is heightened by the sheen of plate 
glass. 

This style is used on all the iron work 
on the front of the building, the entrances, 
the rotunda stairs, electrolier frames, 


and other rotunda decorations. The fin- 
ish around the rotunda elevator enclosure 
is a combination of electro-bronze and 
Bower-Barff, all the grill work being of 
the latter matchless finish, whose smooth, 
soft beauty has done so much to extend 
the reputation of the Winslow Brothers 
Company. The main rotunda stairs, the 
design for which is shown in this article, 
are perfect in their artistic proportion, 
and will be the handsomest in the city, 
fitting ornaments for the great circle, and 
an optical feast to the thousands who 
will pass through it. Messrs. Winslow 
Brothers Company are doing much 
through the excellence of their work to 
stimulate the ornamental iron business, 
and hardly any recently erected large 
building, no matter where located, but is 
beautified by their handiwork. 

To the Western Iron Works, Sims & 
Morris, proprietors, is entrusted the work 
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GIILL WORK OF MAIN ELEVATOR, CALIFORNIA 
ARTISTIC METAL WORKS. 
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A ROTUNDA ELEVATOR ENCLOSURE. WINSLOW BROTHERS COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


of building the iron"stairs which extend highly ornamental, —those in the front 
from basement to roof in the front and copper bronze plated, the rear stairs of 
of the building. They will be black iron with hand forgings. 
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